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A. E, WINSHIP 


[Address at the Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the New Jersey 


Atlantic City, 


We must, first, last and all the time insist that 
music is an educational essential, not to be 
neglected by the teacher because other school 
activities are more insistent, not to be abandoned 
because the tax-payer’s pocket squeals. 

Music is as real in its service to humanity as 
the multiplication table. 

Why does a boy whistle when he needs heart? 
Why did the soldier boys sing “Dixie” or 
“Marching Through Georgia” when there was 
danger of overmuch thinking of “Home Sweet 
Home” or of the picture of the morrow’s car- 
nage? 

Why doesn’t the boy repeat the multiplication 
table? Why didn’t the soldiers have a spelling 
match? 

When you need music you need it more than 
you need the list of irregular verbs. 

Why has every evangelist had his Sankey, 
Alexander or Excel to warm up the audience 
until the blood tingled and thrilled like the 
Springtime sentiment of youth? Why not start 
a revival with a recitation of definitions? 

Why do the volleys of theological thunder 
need an atidience that has been set a-tingling 
before the sermonic oratory belches forth? 

Why do wedding bells chime joyous music in 
the happiest hour of a girl’s life? 

Why are social reformers so afraid of the 
cabaret? Why is it that music sets the brain 
a-whirling, the heart a-thumping, the feet 
a-going. 

Why is it that music possesses the soul of 
most “people as nothing else does? Is it be- 
cause it is a non-essential, a side issue, a trifling 
incident in one’s life? Is it so unimportant in 
life, in war and politics, in love and religion that 
it has no place in education? 

For good or ill, music is one of the greatest 
forces in human life, individually and collec- 
tively. 

All pretense to educate without music is like 
pretending to be raptuously happy while wrink- 
ling the face with scowls and frowns and clog- 
ging the vocie with wrath or hate. 

Music is the smile of education smoothing out 
frowns, giving dimples in place of wrinkles. 
rippling, echoing tones in place of curses. 

All our troubles have come from mistaking 
scholarship for education, from putting knowing 
above thinking, doing and feeling. 


State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


N. J., May 6.] 


Above a college gateway is this warning:— 
He who read and reads 
And does not what he knows 
Is he who plows and plows 
And never sows. 
There is no. education in 
as it is used to educate. 
Intellectual diabetes follows 
ship is so 


scholarship except 


when = scholar- 
Sweet to the taste that it over-sup- 
plies the joy of knowing for the sake of know- 
ing. 

Education is adjustment to life, adjustment to 
new problems, adjustment to the .morrow 
stead of the yesterday. 

Scholarship is adjustment ‘to crystalization, to 
petrification, to fossilization. 
the dead body of the past. 

Education is the new blood that sends the 
decayed material off on its veinous course. The 
one is red with life, the other blue with death. 

That is why one has the “blues” when he 
wishes he were dead. He lives in his veins, and 
not in his arteries. 

Education is ‘knowing, doing and 
scholarship stops with the knowing. 

Education ‘thinks about what one knows, uses 
his thinking about his knowing until he feels its 
inspiration thrilling* what he knows and _ thinks 
and does. 

Scholarship drills, education thrills. 

Scholarship masters problems that have 
been solved; education prepares for problems that 
have never been solved. Scholarship standard- 
izes; education vitalizes. 


in- 


It anchors one to 


feeling ; 


Scholarship broadens 
as it views the past; education as it views the 
future. Scholarship deals with crystalography 
education with biology. Scholarship magnifies 
tradition; education, visions. Scholarship studies 
the flood’s destruction; education the rainbow 
of promise; scholarship lives with the grand- 
fathers; education lives for the grandchildren. 

We have come to the parting of the ways. 
The school, elementary, secondary and academic 
must change its vision as completely as the revela- 
tion of the germ has changed the practices of 
medicines and surgery, as completely as the 
telegraph and telephone have modified business 
practices. 

The school has assumed that a course of study 
could be “made out,” that it could state definitely 
everything that a child should know and do in a 
given grade, and it has practically prevented his 
knowing or doing else because there was packed 


SS 
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into each grade more than any child could do 
with ease, more than some children could pos- 
sibly do, and neither teacher nor child got any 
credit for anything the child knew or could do 
beyond the narrow limits of the course of study. 
This is all changed. 


For present purposes we deal with the cul- 
ture content of education. Culture is as es- 
sential as a vocation except that the vocation 
is the forerunner of education. The head is as 
important as the heart but the head has no part 
in the game without heart; so, while culture is as 
essential as avocation, it is of no service to most 
persons without the vocation to give it life. One 
may get a living without an education, one may 
be rich without it, one may have a dominating 
power but one cannot have culture without edu- 
cation. Culture is the bloom of education, the 
flowering of the shrub, the blossoming of the 
fruit, the glow upon the cheek. 


Education is the inner sanctuary of scholar- 
ship, and culture is the holy of holies of educa- 
tion. 

Education eventuates in one or more of these 
achievements: vocation,—including occupation; 
trade and profession; service——personal, ben- 
evolent or religious; or culture. 


Culture is as many-phased a word as there is 
in the language if you interpret the word at the 
circumference. If not, it is the cultivation of 
the soil at one extreme, and that through which 
the scientist approaches his research into the 
causes of supposed germ disease. Between 
those two far-apart suggestions are many shades 
and tones, hues and tints. 

3ut at the foundation it is the cultivation of 
plants for the reaching of perfection in a species. 

Plant breeding rather than soil tilling is the 
end in view in the culture of plants. It is the cul- 
ture of the plant and not of the soil. It is the 
attainment or achievement of something new in 
the appearance, in the form, in the content of the 
plant. 

This idea must never be lost sight of when one 
speaks of culture. It is seeking after something 
better than is natural. It is super-nature. It is 
cultivating a new being by the application of 
skill and art. It is the realization of an idealiza- 
tion. It is the creation of something entirely 
new by the breeding of an ideal into a real, or 
of a reality into an ideality. 

Culture is not primarily for the benefit of one- 
self or of anyone else, but is for the enjoyment 
of those who have the leisure, the taste, the 
talent for the enjoyment. 

It is the color of the blossoms, the fragrance 
of the flowers, the glow of the sunset, the bril- 
liancy of the rainbow, the plumage of the bird, 
the hue, tint, tone of jewels, the sparkle of the 
diamond. 

Culture is that which you are that you do not 
need to be to earn a living or to serve your 
fellow men. 
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Culture is the artist effect of education. 

That which most impresses the devout, rever- 
ent, artistic student of creation is the vast 
amount of needless beauty scattered everywhere, 


—in caves, deserts, inside the geodes ready to 


surprise lovers of beauty. 

The Creator must have known that it would 
be a million years, more or less, before any cre- 
ation would be human enough to appreciate all 
the beauty He was planning for human beings, 
that even when human beings appeared-only a 
small proportion would pause long enough to 
know how to appreciate the glories of the sunset, 
the charm of the bloom, the scent of the flower. 

What joy the Creator must have had in con- 
templation of the pleasure he would give appre- 
Ciative souls a million years hence. Is it any 
wonder that to him “A thousand years are as. 
one day?” 

Culture is what one is for the pleasure of 
those who will appreciate what one is, who is 
what he is for the sake of those who can ap- 
preciate what he is. 


No one is capable of being well dressed who 
is never well dressed except when she is dressed 
to be specially admired by a class of artificial 
admirers. 


Culture in dress is being always so dressed 
that whoever has the taste to appreciate the fit- 
ness of dress to the occasion at morning and at 
evening will enjoy the simplicity of the one and 
the artistic glory of the other. 

Like the beauty in the geode one who has cul- 
ture in dress is always so appropriately dressed 
that whoever surprises her will find the jewel 
of culture. . 

It is the same with speech and with knowl- 
edge, with opinion and sentiment. 

Culture makes profanity and vulgarity even in 
most diluted form impossible. 

No one has culture who talks anywhere as he 
would not in the presence of a lady. 

No one has culture who has one opinion of 
a man at his face and another when speaking of 
him to others. 

No one has culture who has one sentiment 
in church and another at the club. 

Culture always rings true, is never mercenary, 
is never ambitious, is never jealous, never 
envious, never supercilious, never hypocritical. 

Music is needed for a culture content from 
the kindergarten to Commencement Day in the 
professional school. 

Nothing is culture that is only used on dress 
parade. For instance, keeping step with your 
companion is one of the outerrim phases of 
culture. Soldiers on dress parade keep step 
ideally, but often when they break ranks two 


fellows will walk off with an absence of rhythm 


that will give an onlooker a mental crazy quilt 
action. Nothing is culture that is not ready for 
action at all times. 

There may be women who will repeat the 
Corinthians’ chapter on Charity when gossip- 
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ing over the garden fence but they are rare. 
here may be men who will recite “To a Water- 
Fowl” when feeding the goslings or “What is 
so rare as a day in June” when spreading fer- 
tilizer, but they are rare, but it is not rare to 
find a woman humming “Home Sweet Home” 
over the washtub, or a man whistling “Marching 
Through Georgia,” behind the plow. 

Music when rightly taught and practiced gets 
into the life of boys and girls and stays there 
into manhood and womanhood as does nothing 
else in the school. 

It is not vocational, like typewrit- 
ing for girls, and agriculture for boys, 
but nothing makes for culture more 
than music woven into one’s being, 
whether in rendition or merely in ap- 
preciation of the Victrola. 
~ Music has not had adequate recog- 


nition because some people do not 
sing or plav the violin. We have 
been too ready to assume that the J 
schools should do nothing for any J 
child that it does not do for all chil- 
dren. We heave broken down that 
barrier in all industrial lines but wel 
have made slight concession as re- 


lates to music. 

Rhythm is for all children. No 
youth is such a blunderer that he will not soon 
learn to keep step if he is 
pany. 


in a military com- 
No normal child is incapable of getting 
the beauty and the physical and mental effect 
of rhythm. 

There are few who cannot get all the benefit 
of melody, at least in appreciation thereof. No 
soldier escapes the effect of “Dixie” or “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” No one in a re- 
vival service fails to get the magic of the melody 
of the Revival songs. 

Not all will get the intellectual stimulus of 
harmony but there will be as many children who 
get the personal advantage of harmony in music 
as of the artistic effect of a masterpiece in poetry 
and more than will get any sense of the essay- 
ist’s art. We insist upon the study of English 
literature in every grade from the first grade to 
high school graduation by every child knowing 
that to some it is only the rhythm and the melody 
that appeal to them. There is as much profit 
intellectually and morally and more aesthetically 
in the study of rhythm, melody and harmony 
in music than in language. 


One of the difficu't problems in public educa- 
tion is to find a way to have young people con- 


tinue their studies after the 
davs are over. 

It is not creditable to the school, to the sys- 
tem, nor to the students to have them stay in 
school while they are sentenced there by law and 
then fly from it like liberated wild animals the 
moment they are free. 

Ir 


compulsory school 


order ‘to keep them we have introduced 
tvpewriting, stenography, and other commercial 
branches, and everywhere there is 
SUCCESS. 


boasting of 
We have introduced every conceivable 
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phase of industrial work from the machine shop 
to the foundry, from bread-making to launder- 
ing, and we are shouting ourselves hoarse over 
the noble achievement of inducing young people 
to get an education who spurn scholarship. 

We have rudely cast aside everyone who had 
no more use for sawing wood with a gilt-edged 
saw than for measuring cord wood imaginatively 
in the classroom, for whom beet roots were no 
more attractive than Greek roots, or the wash- 
tub than the chemical laboratory, but who have 
a passion for music. 
Musical aspiration and _ inspiration 
have been ruthlessly sent to the junk 
heap while we have played every 
trick of bunco steerers to corral the 
future blacksmith and farmer. 

Why? In some cases 
due to the decision 
hands domineer over their hearts. 

If numbers are worth while, if 
the prevention of wrecks by the edu- 
cational. wayside is worth while, 
then fet us bait the sweet singer and 
the sweet harpist as well as the 
toiler: while we make some non- 
bookish youth handy, let us make 
artists with instru- 


been 
whose 


it has 
of those 


voice or 
ment. 

But we are promptly met with the statement 
that it is too expensive. It is a luxury, it re- 
quires too much specialized work, that the pub- 
lic cannot afford to train individuals, that we 
cannot have pianos for public school pupils. 


It will be slow work to educate the public to 
supply pianos for student practice. Cincinnati 
is launching upon this career but there are not 
many cities with a Condon, and such a board 


of education as Cincinnati enjoys. 


But, desirable as this would be, sure as it is 
to come, sometime, it is not necessary. All that 
is needed is to give school time for such extra 
privileges at private expense with full school 
credits with privileges of substitution for sub- 
jects for which students have no taste, no talent, 
no use in any way. 


. 


Thousands of girls and boys in America are 
taking private music lessons for which parents 
are willing to pay. But neither parents nor chil- 
dren are content to have merely a musical edu- 
cation. They would jfike three-fourths high 
school life and one-fourth music, but with things 
as they are in most cities the students must 
either give up the three-fourths that she wants in 
school or the one-fourth that she wants out of 
school. 


One of three things happens—she gives up 
the high school to study music, and goes through 
life regretting that she has no diploma, no gen- 
eral education, no possibility of a college educa- 
tion; or, she gives up music and goes to the 
high school and gets her diploma and goes 
through life regretting that she has had no 
musical education; or, she goes to the high 
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school and keeps on with her music and does 
nothing creditable with either. 

With the present and past relation of the pub- 
lic school to music in most cities a musically 
talented student can do nothing that is satisfac- 
tory or creditable. The present condition im- 
peaches the wisdom, the common sense, the 
humanitarianism of everyone who is responsible 
for its continuance. 

Of course, like all men under indictment, they 
try to cover their retreat, fry to justify their 
malfeasance in office by some sort of a reply by 
which to excuse themselves, by blaming somebody 
else or something else, and their reply is that 
it would violate all precedents, would do violence 
to all traditions to allow school work to be 
done by persons not elected by the school board 
and not in the pay of the school board. The 
sophistry is so clever that it is not to be 
wondered at that persons who are not dis- 
criminating should be deceived thereby. 

Let us see if it is without precedent. Many 
cities like Cincinnati, Fitchbirg, Quincy and 
Beverly allow a student to do one-half of his 
work in a shop taught by a man who has never 
given any thought to the art or science of teach- 
ing, and the school board does not elect him as 
a teacher, does not pay him as a teacher, does 
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not have any control over him as a teacher. 

In the best commercial departments of high 
schools and normal schools students are sent 
out, often many miles, to work for a few week: 
in offices Or counting rooms with untrained and 
unsupervised men or women who are not se- 
:ected by the school officials or paid by them. 

In all such cases of industrial or commercial! 
part-time work such opportun‘ty i: eagerly 
sought by school authorities because the work 
is so much better adapted to their needs than 
it can be in the school or by the school people. 

There is no conceivable argument except the 
time-dishonored dislike of any new thing for 
continuing the conditions that we have inherited. 

Justice to the individual, consideration for the 
community, appreciation of the good of the 
school, all demand that music be given full op- 
portunity in school, and through skilful out- 
side teaching and practice. We must give the 
student the advantage of as much school life as 
he cares for and as much music training as he 
needs. 

Every consideration demands that the mis- 
chievous conditions shall cease at once. For- 
tunately it costs nothing. It is about the only 
great advance step ever taken that does not 
increase the financial budget. 


2, 





A BETTER ERA 


CHARLES W. DABNEY 
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Just as we have utilized the great natural 
forces for useful purposes, so we must direct 
these great natural instincts in such a way that 
they shall become humanizing and creative, in- 
stead of cruel and destructive. Lightning was 
regarded by primitive man as purely destructive. 
Jove cast his bolts in anger and for the punish- 
ment of men; but electricity, first caught from 
the clouds by Franklin, has ‘been thoroughly 
mastered by Volta, Faraday and Edison, until 
now it is accepted as the most serviceable in- 
strument of human welfare, operating our ma- 
chinery, lighting our habitations and flashing 
our thoughts around the world. 

Precisely in this manner we have conquered 
some of these primordial instincts. Hunger, a 
brutal passion in the savage, has been at least 
partially refined, until now all civilized men 
eat and drink without fighting, and some of 
us even in accordance with the laws of dietetics. 
So, too, the passion of sex, which among early 
men wrought frightful brutality, and = which 
has been in all ages the curse of civilization, 
has now become among moral people the great- 
est constructive force of human society—bring- 
ing together the family, which is the unit of 
society, the urit of government, the unit of 
church, and the beginning of Heaven on Earth. 

In similar manner, we must civilize this ter- 
rible passion for war and convert this natural 
fighting instinct from barbarous and destruc- 
tive uses to humane and beneficent ends. The 


fierce impulses that stir nations to war must 
be applied to mercy instead of to misery, to 
rescue, instead of ruin, to life, instead of to 
death. 

[t cannot be true that there is no better em- 
ployment for the patriotism of one people than 
the destruction of some other people. Why not 
sacrifice ourselves for human improvement 
rather than for human destruction? “Much 
remains to conquer still,” as Milton said to 
Cromwell, “Peace has her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.” Surely there is enough 
misery in this world for us to fight without 
adding the misery of war. Why not, then, con- 
script our young men for an army to make war 
on the evils of our present society, to lessen 
the toil and pain, the hardness and the agony 
which nature imposes on her children? Hero- 
ism not less splendid, contests not less perilous 
than those on the blood-stained fields of Europe, 
await men everywhere in the fields of science 
and of service. 

These humanitarian tasks may be unromantic 
—they are usually unexciting—but they often 
try men’s hearts as severely as any battle. The 
courage of the soldier is stri ngly sustained by 
companionship. Whether marching into battle 
or lying in a trench he has the support of his 
fellows and looks forward to promotion and 
to glory. Many plain men are daily dying in 
solitude for humanity. The professional ‘sol- 
dier leads a healthful and routine life which 
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may last for years, and has in his whole career 
only one day, or perhaps one hour, of danger, 
while of our ordinary workers are daily 
risking their lives without any suspicion that 
they are acting the part of the hero. The miner 
enters each day into the tunnel where he may 
be crushed, smothered or blown up; the riveter 
works at his perilous task high in the air on 
the skeleton of a many-storied building; the 
physician faces disease without fear, striving to 
overcome some great epidemic; the explorer 
tramps hundreds of miles through trackless 
swamps and forests filled with wild men and 
beasts; the missionary seeks some far-away 
land and commits the life of his family to a 
savage people whom he seeks to save—none of 
these think they are heroes. They are only do- 
ing their duty. 

Never was there a nobler band of soldiers 
than the small one organized by Major Reed 
of Virginia to study yellow fever in Cuba. Reed 
and his companions, Carroll and Lazear, accom- 
plished their appointed task and then gave up 
their lives. No deed of battle ever surpassed 
the self-sacrifice of Lazear, who deliberately 
let mosquitoes settle on his hand and infect 
him with yellow fever. He was willing to sac- 
rifice himself in order that the world might be 
delivered from a scouge which had caused the 
death of more Americans than all our wars. 


some 
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Howard T:yior Ricketts of Rush Med:cal 
Cos'ege, Chicago, and Thomas Brewn Mevlintic 
of the University of Virginia, loth sac.‘ticed 
theic lives in a similar manner in order t>* dis- 
cov.r the cause and cure of Rocky M. -untain 
fever. 

What, ther 


is the duty of our coileges and 
universities. 


The problem before us is to ap- 
piy the figltiug spirit to the great tasks of sci- 
ence, medicine, cducation, religion and mercy. 
Hundreds of noble causes call for thousands of 


colleges should then constitute the general 
trained men and women. Our universities and 
colleges should then constitute the generall 


staff of this world army of philanthropy carry- 
ing on campaigns for the development of all hu- 
man resources and for the destruction of the 
diseases of body and soul. 

Colleges and universities are not merely places 
for study. They should be the brains and the 
hearts to direct the world in action. As Milton 
said :— 

“IT cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the that 
immortal garland is to be run for.” 

Let the colleges, then, declare a war for civil- 
ization; let them call to the colors of humanity 
the heroic youth of the world and join battle 
with the forces of ignorance and barbarism. 


—Address. 
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WHAT HIGH SCHOOL IS FOR 


SAMUEL HIXSON 
Knoxville, Tennessee, High School 


Every high school should have a definite aim 
and every department of the school should 
work for the accomplishment of that aim. 
Working along blindly without a definite policy 
and purpose, groping as it were without a defi- 


nite conception of what it was expected to 
accomplish, the American high school has 
brought itself into severe criticism with the 
general public. However, educators in some 
sections of the country are awakening to the 


real needs of the community 
organize the high schools in 
meet these needs. 
I iscussing the function of the high school 
In discussing the function « 1e hig C 
it must be borne in mind that the school is an 
instrument of the community for social better- 
ment: that the school exists for the pupils and 


and are trying to 


such a way as to 


not the pupils for the school. The new con- 
ception of education is to uplift all the youth 
of the communitv—the “riff-raff’ and “medi- 


the bright and _ intellectual. 
“weeding out” process does not solve the 
dificultv. for bv that means the “unfit” would 
still remain with us. 

One the high school 
raise the general level of intelligence. 


cemocracy's 


ocre’” as weil as 


The 


aim of should be to 
This is 
To educate only a portion 
of our youth and permit the other portion to 
remain in ignorance is to foster a spirit of 
aristocracy and that is contrary to the spirit 
of our institution. The demands of the pres- 


«ge. 


ent age are only met by a system of education 
that uplifts all alike. The traditional high 
school with its one course of study has had 
its day. The composite high school with its 
numerous departments and _ varied activities 
seeking to educate all the children of all the 
people is the school of the future. 

Training in citizenship is an important fune- 
tion of the high school. But good citizenship 
is something more than being able to cast a 
ballot; it is something more than being able 
to read the daily papers and comment on the 
happenings of the day: it is something more 


than being able to hold a position of honor, 


although these may all be phases of good 
citizenship. To be a good citizen implies a 
preparation for the active duties of life what- 


ever those duties may be. 

Preparation for college is an important func- 
tion of the high school, but by no means its 
most important function, for only a small per 
cent. of the high school enrollment ever goes 
tc college. However, ample provision should 
be made for, and every encouragement given to 
those who wish to lay the foundation for higher 
education. 

Social and economic needs should be at 
basis of all modern educational theory. 
educational 


the 
New 
which will 
development 
The high school must meet 


needed 
industrial 


concepts are 


square themselves with 


1 social changes. 


and 
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these twentieth century demands, It must give 
vocational training. It should benefit all classes 
—agricultural, commercial, industrial and pro- 
fessional, and all the sub-divisions under each 
class. The problem is to develop new func- 
tions of the school which will increase the in- 
dustrial, social and civic efficiency of the young 
people who are growing up in the present 
industrial era. 

It is the duty of the high school to so ar- 
range and present the content of the curri- 
culum as to give the pupil material assistance 
in “finding himself.” This important function 
of the school should not be overlooked. Many 
of the failures may be traced to an improper 
Selection of studies. The school should not 
only help the pupil find what studies he would 
succeed with best, but it should help him de- 
termine his inclinations and adaptabilities in 
order that he may find out what he is best fitted 
for in it. 
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WORSE THAN: SMALL PAY 
CHARLES W. SUPER 
In the Western Christian Advocate] 


There are some factors in the life of a 
teacher that are more detrimental to the cause 
of education than small pay. If he is unduly 
conservative his work suffers; if he is injudi- 
ciously progressive or radical he is likely to 
offend those who have his destiny in their 
hands, with disastrous consequences to him- 
self. A proposed innovation is pretty sure 
to be frowned on with a “we never did so 
before.” 


Within the present year the board of educa- 
tion of an Ohio city decided to conduct an in- 
vestigation of its schools but decided also that no 
questions were to be asked the teachers, as it 
was their sole business to teach. On this as- 
sumption, I suppose if a child falls down stairs 
and breaks a limb it is none of the teacher’s 
business; he or she is employed to teach. If 
a pupil is sick or tardy or mischievous, I sup- 
pose the teacher need not concern himself about 
the matter. If a school building takes fire 
the teachers would probably be allowed or even 
expected to get out; but what about the 
children if the teachers are to do nothing but 
teach? Such a regime is admirably calculated 
to make martinets. 

In the education commonly called higher 
we often find similar evils and absurdities. 
About five years ago the governor of one of 
the Southwestern States, who was a politician 
of the baser sort, by no means a rare com- 
modity, requested the president of the univer- 
sity to make a place on the Faculty for some of 
his friends. The president peremptorily re- 
fused to appoint anybody whom he regarded 
as unfit. The consequence was that he lost 
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his position. When this governor’s successor 
came into office he ordered an _ investigation, 
with he resuit that the University got another 
shaking-up. Not much longer ago thetrustees 
of the State University in an adjoining State 
made up their minds that every member ot 
the Faculty of Northern birth should be elimin- 
ated. The president admitted that he would 
lose some of his best men, but in order to “hold 
his job” acquiesced. Within the present year 
the trustees of another State University dis- 
missed the president in the middle of a term. 
The governor ordered an investigation, with 
the result that he dismissed the entire board. 

It is easy to see how a president can hold 
his position just as long as he shows no will 
of his own in opposition to his board. If he is 
what is euphemistically called a strong man, 
it almost always means that he is weak as an 
educator. 
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NEWBURYPORT’S PROGRESS 
[ Editorial. ] 

Newburyport, Massachusetts, is adopting 
many most pronounced educational activities. 
This has always been one of the best scholas- 
tically conservative cities of New England, and 
now it is adapting itself to the new order of 
things with an earnest purpose to be as credi- 
table educationally as it has been scholastically. 

Superintendent John D. Brooks is excep- 
tionally well equipped by training and experi- 
ence to lead in progressive school activities. 
He is particularly strong in the perfection of 
details as exemplified in his attention to school 
dental clinics. 





The vacation school which was established 
this year met a definite need in a highly ef- 
fective way. It was adapted especially for 
children who had failed to do acceptable work 
in some branches during the regular school 
year. The school was in session from 8:30 
to 11:30 in the forenoon of five days each week. 

It seems incredible that this city has had 
neither electives in the high school nor do- 
mestic science until recently, but now both 
are in good working order. 

This year the pupils have nearly a thousand 
home school gardens and several fully appointed 
and successful school gardens. 

A school nurse has been employed and 
given all possible advantages and opportunities 

No city in New England has made better 
preparation for the scientific testing of all 
defective children and arrangements for expert 
training of all such children under the direc- 
tion of the specialist who makes the examina- 
tions. 

These are merely suggestive of the progres- 
sive features cf the new activities in Newbury- 
port. 
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My duty is what no one else can do for me. 


but not my duty.— Josiah Royce. 





Another may do my task better than I, 
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MRS. STONER’S STATEMENT 


To the Editor of Journal of Education :— 

I am glad to see your criticism in the May 
27th issue of Journal of Education. It gives 
me an opportunity to let readers of your ex- 
cellent educational publication know that I am 
not displaying Winifred as a trickster upon the 
stage. 

This little girl was kept in the quiet of her 
home (much against wishes of many educators) 
until her tenth year. At that time I was per- 
suaded by America’s noted educator, Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, that I was selfish in not letting the 
world know what Winifred could do through 
her training along what I call ‘“‘Natural Educa- 
tion” or “Intensive Play.” At his persuasion 
I published my book “Natural Education” 1n 
which I answered questions written by hundreds 
of mothers and I tried to tell in simple language 
the story of Winifred’s training from birth to 
her tenth year. 

As the educational world at present is dis- 
satisfied with the ordinary methods of educa- 
ting children, this book aroused much interest 
and I have been compelled to give lectures 
telling of my ideas of child training. In givy- 
ing lectures, Winifred has assisted me on several 
occasions, not to show off tricks but to help 
me play with other children and to show 
mothers exactly how we play games in arith- 
metic, geography, etc. 

I am not seeking for fame in my attempts 
to help mothers make their children happy and 
useful members of society. And, as for the 
robe of immortality you suggest being won by 
guietly teaching ten mothers to train their 
children as Winifred has been trained, this 
tobe was won long ago. Some of our New 
England children will far outshine Winifred 
along certain lines. 

gut, as a ‘broad-minded man, at the helm of 
the best educational journal in America, I am 
sure you must agree with me that if I can 
show ten mothers how to train their children 
to make leaps and bounds along the roadway 
to “Knowledge.” surely it is my duty to try 
tc reach ten thousand mothers. 

With this object in view, I am opening Natural 
Education schools in all the large cities in the 
United States and working day and night to 
train teachers to direct parent schools. It seems 
ridiculous to me that a progressive country like 
America has been so slow in awakening to 
the truth that we need schools for parents 
tather than for children. 

Among the schools already established for 
this training is the well known and exclusive 
Castle, Tarrytown on the Hudson. Under the 


direction of Miss C. E. Mason, a graduate in 
the Natural Education course and Miss Martha 
Parsons of Pittsburgh, a course in mother-craft 
and mental-physical-moral training for children 
will be given during the term opening in Sep- 
tember. 

The Mothercraft School, 330 West End 
avenue, and The Chaires Out-Door School, 
West 79th street, New York City as well as 
the Metzler School, 34th street, Brooklyn, are 
busy training mothers and teachers to open 
échools in September. 

Other schools engaged in this training to- 
wards helping thousands instead of ten mothers 
are the Shaw Natural Education School of Pitts- 
burgh, the Parson’s School of Washington, Pa., 
Walsh School, of Dormont, Pa., Hardesty 
School, New Philadelphia, Ohio, Wright School, 
Jackson, Miss., Individual School, St. Louis, 
Mo., Parsons’ School, Crafton, Pa. and many 
other schools directed by mothers who are 
striving to help mothers as they themselves 
have been helped. 


And, to further spread the gospel, I expect to 
begin a three months’ tour in September, visit- 
ing all of the principal cities in the West, and 
doing my best to persuade thousands instead 
of the ten mothers you mention to help make 
the pathway to knowledge one of joy rather 
than drudgery for Uncle Sam’s future citizens. 

Thanking you in advance for publishing this 
letter and thus helping to arouse the interest 
of mothers in “Natural Education,” I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Winifred Sackville Stoner. 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Wilmington, N. C. 
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PSYCHICAL AND PHYSICAL FACTS 


W. A. CLARK 
Kirksville, Mo. 


The facts of psychology are the conscious fa 
of an individual organism, while the facts o 
physics are common facts, belonging alike to 
many organisms. Compare the physical “sound” 
of the vibrating violin string with the feeling of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the hearer. A 
physical process takes place in space and time, 
and it is conceived to be independent of the per- 
ceiving mind, thus the snowflakes fall upon the 
mountain top where man has never climbed. A 
psychical process is not in space and time, 
and it owes its existance to a psycho-physical 
organism. In our experiences we share physical 
facts with others; but our thoughts and feelings 
(psychical facts) we cannot share with others. 
— Manual. 





Faith is the soul’s eternal light of trutt.—Jess’e Eldridge Southwick, 
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VITALIZING CHICAGO 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 
[In Chicago Daily News.] 


For recreation we have reserved 3,588 acres 
of God’s green earth in our parks and play- 
grounds. Although less than half of our park- 
ways are planted vet, there is a forest of 80,000 
trees growing on them, which would cover two 
square miles with forest. 

In addition to the big park systems, twenty- 
four playgrounds with fieldhouses, thirty-one 
playgrounds without fieldhouses, seven bathing 
beaches and thirty-one small parks are displaved 
in pictures and smaller maps. The land values 
thus held in common, for the health and enjoy- 


ment of us all, are estimated to be less than 
$47,000,000. 


Streets and alleys comprise 27,000 acres, or 
over forty-two square miles, and include nearly 
one-quarter of the city’s area. If the 1,620 dif- 
ferent streets and the 1,534 miles of alleys were 
stretched across the continent in a single line 
they would reach from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of 2,991 miles. 


To educational uses 557 acres are devoted 
and with their buildings are valued at $48,000,- 
000. In 1840 four elementary school buildings 
held all the school children. Last vear there 
were 293 buildings, with 7,013 teachers and an 
enrollment of 316,049 pupils, costing an annual 
expenditure of $10,899,460. In 1875 there was 
only one high school. We now have twelve, with 
716 teachers and 18,672 pupils. The public li- 
brary, with its thirty-two branches and over half 
a million volumes, owns land and buildings worth 
$2,700,000, but has a verv inadequate share of 
the taxes, owing to the Juul law. Few if any 
of the richest families in Chicago could privately 
own such educational facilities and beautiful, 
spacious grounds as every poorest family pub- 
licly owns and may share with all others. 


For charitable and reformatory purposes we 
have set aside 291 acres of city property, be- 
sides the larger areas of the county infirmary at 
Oak Forest and the hospitals. The vast invest- 
ment thus used to restore the sick to health, the 
defective to proper care, the delinquents to the 
place they should have among their fellows, can 
scarcely be imagined from the dots on the map 
or the dollars in the tabulations. One can reai- 
ize it only by a visit to Oak Forest and its 
2.898 inmates; the house of correction, with its 
2.000 prisoners working in the stone quarry, 
brick yard, laundry, stone crusher and shops; 
the municipal lodging house which in the mine 
months furnished 452,361 night lodgings; the 
new psychopathic hospital for the insane, which 
costs nearlv half a million dollars; the contagious 
disease and isolation hospital; the new county 
hospital, with its 727 beds, costing $3,312,000, 
and the municipal tuberculosis sanitarium, just 
opening its thirty buildings and 160 acres at 
North Crawford and Bryn Mawr avenues, cost- 
ing $2,300,000. 
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PETER PARLEY AND HIS GEOGRAPHY 


LAURA B. EVERETT 
Oakland, California 

When you were little, did your father or 
grandfather tell you of “Peter Parley’s Geog- 
raphy for Children,” a wonderful little book 
that children really liked and cried for? It 
awakened their minds as successfully as Mother 
Somebody’s soothing syrup benumbed them; 
moreover it awakened the makers of text-books 
to the fact that school-books are not necessarily 
sedative. Nobody had dreamed that good, use- 
ful geographies and histories could be interest- 
ing. 

“Be it remembered, that on the nineteenth 
day of August, A. D. 1829, in the fifty-fourth 
year of the Independence of the United States 
of America, Samuel G. Goodrich has deposited 
in this office the title of a book, the right 
whereof he cleims as proprietor, in the words 
following to wit:— 

“Peter Pariey’s Method of Telling about Geog- 
raphy to Children.” This announcement of 
copyright by the district clerk of Massachusetts 
is followed by a sensible preface frankly con- 
fessing that‘‘the author of this little book has 
sought to give to a work designed principally for 
the use of schools, the attractive qualities of 
books of amusement. As fiction derives its interest 
from its resemblance to truth, I can see no 
reason why matters of fact may not be pre- 
sented in a guise to captive youth.... One 
of the principal sources of interest in the 
inimitable tale of Robinson Crusoe is the ap- 
pearance of reality which the author has 
thrown over the narrative. Now if fiction 
thus borrows its attractions from truth, why 
is it necessary to deal so largely in fictions 
in’ the instruction of truth? The cold and 
formal style of most books of juvenile know- 
ledge, is probably the real cause that has 
driven parents and teachers to the use of 
books of fiction for children.” It is evidently 
the fairy story to which he objects. 

If we look for antiquated methods we shall 
not find then here. The makers of modern 
elementary geographies have evidently cribbed 
from the “Questions to my little Reader’ in 
the introductory lesson, to judge from their 
familiar sound. Here are some of them: “What 
place do you live in? Is it a town ofr 
city? Which way is North? Which East? 
“What town lies next the place in which you 
live? In what direction do you go to reach 
it? “‘Have you ever seen a river? 

These selections fail to show the Socratic cer- 
tainty with which each question is followed 
out. 

“Lesson First” begins :— 

“Here is a description of the World, or the 
Earth we live upon. It is round, you see, and 
seems to swing in the air like a great ball. 


It is surrounded by the heavens, or a sky and 
stars.” The lesson closes with this pleasantly 
colloquial remark: “I am now going to ask 
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you some questions to see if you remember 
what I have told you.” Lesson Second is il- 
lustrated with a much condensed view, care- 
fully labeled, of a section of mountain, a valley 
somewhat less discernable than a_snake-like 
object, presumably a road, upon it, a hill, near- 
ly hidden by an unnamed commotion of wood 
cut, probably a grove and a volcano serenely 
smoking. 


When the sea is spoken of in Lesson Third, 
we learn that “some whales are as large as 
the steeple of a meeting house.” 


In Lesson Sixth he takes us into his con- 
fidence: “There are few people able to travel 
very far fron’ home. . . If they study geography 
they can know a great deal about other coun- 
tries. A person who has never been out of 
his own country mav still know how the 
people look and act and feel in other countries, 
by studving geographv. TI know several little 
bovs and girls who have never been farther 
from home than the next town, who can tell 
you what sort of people live in various parts 
of Europe, what animals live in Africa. “The 
wood cuts representing the people of Europe 
and the peopte of Asia remind one of Thack- 
eray’s illustrations of Dickens’ novels. Forty 
pages farther cn, in the chapter about Europe. 
the European pictures, two inches bv one and 
a half, form a remarkable series. Our Euro- 
peans are here English. Next is the Scotch. 
the woman with her hand on a spinning wheel, 
the man plaving a bag-pipe. The Frenchman 
is bowing, hat in hand (and such a hat!) to 
the French woman who holds what mav be 
a ruler, a thermometer. or a stick. In front 
of a ship stands .a Dutchman, pipe and big 
breeches in evidence, and a woman. great of 
skirts as of hat. A Portugese woman dances 
to a man’s natsic on the euitar. This steals 
a possible occupation from the Spanish who 
stand, the man uncomforable cross-legged 25 
he makes evidently a gallant speech. His 
differential gesture is an anatomical puzzle. 
The Italians suggest the Far East. The Turk, 
smoking opium, we are told, is receiving a 
glass from a veiled woman. And so the pic- 
tures go on, Austrians, Prussians, Poles, Danes. 
Germans, Swedes, each queer, quaint, little wood 
cut a remedy for the blues. Peter Parley does 
not forget that these proper people, making 
polite gestures, grow wearisome to the child, 
and present for the Norwegian picture a man 
killing a bear. 


The chapter on the history of Europe, be- 
ginning with its earliest records and ending 
with Napoleon’s banishment, is commended to 
writers of history for children. The child can 
enlarge his knowledge without unlearning the 
outlines. 

The date of this quaint old book jis im- 
pressed upon the reader by the historical facts: 
“The United States are twenty-four in num- 
ber.” The Gulf of California and the Mis- 
souri river are the only places west of the 
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Mississippi mentioned in the text. A chapter 
is devoted vo “New Holland... . generally 
considered an island.... might well be 


called a continent .... inhabited by natives.” 
The story of Botany Bay is told in a para- 
graph. “There are no rivers in New Holland. 
The Hawkesbury, which empties into the sea 
near Port Jackson, is the largest .... This 
island is little known and presents little that is 
interesting. There is an English settlement 
on Van Diemen’s Land, an island to the south 
of New Holland. Here is a picture of a 
branch of what is called the bread-fruit tree.” 


From Australia, which presented “little that 
is interesting,” we return to South America 
and Mexico. Peter: Parlev. more than fifty 
vears dead, said what people are still saving: 
“These governments, however, are vet. unsettled, 
and the countries are not much more happy 
or prosperous than in former times. Thev have 
frequent bloody wars—” (let me italicize) “but it 


is to be hoped these evils will soon disappear!” 
The 


last three chapters are entitled, Parley 
tells about crvilization, government and Reli- 
gion, and the latter part of the book is 
several grades more difficult than the first; the 
opening picture, “Peter Parley going to tell 
about geography,” the gouty man _ with his 
foot extended upon a chair, who warns off a 
group with his cane, might catch the eye of 


even a toddler. Underneath are the words: 
“Take care, there! take care. bovs! If you 
run against my toe, T’ll not tell vou another 


story.” Beside the especially diverting pictures, 
such as the Chinese selling rats and puppies 
for pies. there is the easy jingle, once learned, 
never forgotten: 


The world is round and like a hall 
Seems swinging in the air 

A sky extends around it all, 

And stars pre shining there. 

Water and land unon the face 

Of this round world we see. 

The land is man’s safe dwelling place, 
But shins sail on the sea. 

Two michtv continents there are, 

And many islands. too, 

And mountains, hills and valleys there 
With level plains we view. 


Who the author of this little 
seller” of a geography for beginners. of which 
three million copies were sold? Himself a 
publisher, he was United States consul at 
Paris under President Filmore. While there 
he published in French a book on American 
geography and historv. Many of his writings 
were translated into French by Buisson. Great 
grandson of an astronomer-clergyman and 
grandson of the statesman, Chauncy Goodrich. 
Samuel Goodrich came of a family 
that produced well-known names 
beside his own. His hundred juvenile books in 
the Peter Parley series made his a name loved 
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WHAT OF THE COLLEGE? 

The Outlook in its July 28 issue, has the 
most mischievous, if not vicious anti-college 
article that we have read anywhere at any time, 
because it has all the appearance of telling 
the truth while the effect is as false as false 
can be. 

It is a recital! of the possibility of a young 
man’s going to college, and through college 
and acquiring nothing important from his four 
years and much that he better not have ac- 
quired. 

The article is based on the assumption that 
you can judge what anything does by study- 
ing what it has had no opportunity to do. 

There is a de luxe overland train from Chi- 
cago to Oakland with every conceivable luxury 
of speed, safety, comfort, equipment and ap- 
pointment. I know because I have tried it 
more than once. What weight would the 
opinion of a tourist car passenger on a slow 
train without dining car service have in my 
opinion of the Overland Limited? 

At a banquet that could hardly be surpassed, 
I was seated beside a dyspeptic who ate only 
grape nuts and drank only hot milk and his 
criticism of the banquet was absolutely without 
point. 

Many persons who hear the best sermon 
ordinarily preached go out of church wholly 
unchanged by it. Most persons who have read 
the world’s masterpieces in literature have not 
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been transformed thereby. Nothing is to be 
judged by those who receive nothing from it 
but by those who receive most from it. 

As a father who has five children who have 
received incaicuable benefit from three uni- 
versities and colleges, I desire to bear un- 
reserved testimony to the fact that some boys 
and girls go to the colleges and universities 
and are inestimably benefitted thereby. It is 
improbable thar these five young people would 
have been equally benefitted by any other use 
of those four or six vears of their young man- 
hood and womenhood, and, further, as a parent 
intensely anxious for their best education | 
would not ask that those years ‘be better spent 
than they were. Their use of their education 
received is all that I would ask. Not one 
college or university is here tested but three 
and we insist that institutions be judged by 
those who use their opportunities and not by 
those who abuse them. 

Personally I know a large number of the 
college mates of my five children. I have known 
them since their college and university life as 
well as in their student years, and all that has 
been said of these five can be said as truthfully 
of the more than one hundred of their college 
and university mates whom I have known. 
We insist that institutions should be judged by 
such as these and not by those who trifle with 
their opportunities. 

nH --0 04 §-0- © 0 .t 
IOWA’S APPROPRIATIONS 

Iowa keeps in the front rank in her provision 
for higher education. For each year of this 
biennial period the State University at Iowa 
city gets $700,000, the State College at Ames 
gets $940,000 and the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls gets $285,000 aggregating 
$1.925.000. 

For special work for each year the University 
has $66,500, the State College $90,000, the 
Teachers Coilege, $8,300. 

For buildings, one-half each year, the Uni- 
versity receives $300,000, the State College, 
$300,000 and the Teachers College $150,000. 

The State Teachers College is granted a 
forty-eight week school year with adequate 
support and will have a twelve week summer 
session. It is authorized to organize extension 
work for teachers in service in every county 
of the state, and is granted $20,000 a vear for 
such purpose. 

The State University and the State College 
are each granted a twelve weeks’ summer ses- 
sion and have already established such a ses- 
sion. 

Iowa doubled its appropriation for subsidies 
for consolidating rural schools and the fund 
now is $100,000 a year for such purpose, 
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The Iowa State Téachers College enrolled 
3,500 students this year, had more than 6,000 
teachers in the extension classes and met 
15,000 teachers in the new two-day institute 
held by the county superintendents. 
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“OAKLAND’S PLAY SCHOOL EXPERI- 
MENT 


Educators realize that to secure the best 
results children should have individual instruc- 
tion. This ts impossible in our overcrowded 
classrooms; yet to reduce the number in the 
classes entails so great an additional expense 
as to make it prohibitory. 

In California, Oakland is showing in her 
Play-School experiment just how it is financially 
possible to give to teachers classes of from 
twelve to twenty-five. One additional teacher 
has been hired in each of the three schools in 
which the experiment is being tried. This 
teacher with the assistance of girls from the 
kindergarten and normal training schools 
handles in the playground or assembly hall 
twenty-five children from every first, second and 
third grade classroom, leaving the classroom 
teacher twenty-five children. At the end of 
each half hour the children in the playground 
exchange places with those in the classroom. 
The teacher in the playground handles the fol- 
lowing subjects; story-telling, manual training, 
nature study, hygiene and physical education. 
Thus the teachers are not only relieved of one 
half of their class but also a portion of the 
subjects required. Also the arithmetic and 


language work is supplemented in the game 
work outside. 





For some time it has been the custom in the 
Oakland schools for one half of the children 
in grades 1, 2, 3, to go home at eleven o'clock, 
having two hours noon. The half that remains 
until twelve are excused at two o'clock. This 
gives the teacher two hours a day with but 
one half her class. With the play-school plan 
she has during these hours from twelve to 
fifteen children instead of twenty-five. 


This experiment was organized by the School 
Women’s Club of Oakland, and recommended 
by them to the Board of Education. The 
fundamental characteristics of two well known 
educational experiments, that of- Ella Frances 
Lynch, in her school of “Individual Instruction” 
in Atlantic City, N. J., and the Play-School 
of the University of California’s Summer Ses- 
sion, were fused and adapted by the committee 
of the School Women’s Club when 


working 
out the plan. - 


Individual instruction and the play spirit are 
the keynotes of the experiment. The teachers 
are finding it very advantageous to work with 
small groups. Ome teacher said that she had 
accomplished 2s much in language in one month 
as she usually accomplished in a half term. 

In one school where the experiment is being 
tried there is almost entirely a foreign popula- 
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tion. The development of these children 
through the play period has been remarkable. 
Teachers feel that they have a stronger hold 
over the chilren. By having divisions they are 
able to get hetter concentration. The play 
periods are also used as an incentive to the regu- 
lar work; a child not being allowed to go out 


until he has accomplished his work in the class- 
room. 


The original plan was to try the experiment 
in only grades one, two, three, but in one school 


it has been pssible to extend it through the 
fifth. 
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JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


John E. Gurekel, a noble Christian gentle- 
man, the wisest leader of boys, the chieftan with 
clearest and b.oadest vision, the friend who en- 
nobled the life of thousands of newsboys, the 
man with boundless sympathy, tireless pa- 
tience, irrepressible cheer, whom all boys of 
Toledo loved and all citizens of Toledo appre- 
ciated, has gone to a reward that cannot be too 
glorious because every act of his life suffered 
all children t9 come unto him as though they 
were enrolled for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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OWENSBORO’S PROGRESS 





Owensboro, Kentucky, has been on the firing 
line of progress for some time, and now the 
reward is ample. It was one of those death 
grapples between progress and conservatism. 
An open fight was being made to cut the ap- 
propriations for schools. Superintendent J. H. 
Risley made as heroic a stand as we have ever 
known, and he was backed by the Board of 
Education. He made a special comprehensive 
and incisive report upon the finanical situation 
in which he had the courage to say that Owens- 
boro was not in the class with other cities of 
its size throughout the country. He spoke 
earnestly of the teachers and their work, and 
closed with these dmands for the children and 
their teachers :— 


“An ample buikling fund to take care of 
imminent crowded conditions and to make 
room for a growing, expanding, dynamic 
school svstem. Better pay for teachers and a 
gradual raise in the standards of efficiency in 
teaching. The expansion of the practical 
work of manual training and home economics 
in the high school and the development of these 
subjects under expert supervision an the grades. 
The development of vocational education. 
Better provision for the care of the health of 
school whildren, including |sanitary drinking 
fountains, in all buildings, medical inspection, 
free clinics and a school nurse. Special pro- 
vision for the special instruction of retarded 
and subnormal children. Continuation schools 
for the unfortunate ones who must leave school 
early to begin work,” 
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The voters responded promptly and heartily. 
Instead of cutting the appropriation, they in- 
creased them. They purchased the building 
and grounds of the Owensboro College for 
public school use—one of the best in the state 
— increased the pay of the teachers ten per 
cent., re-elected Superintendent Risley for 
four years and increased his salary. 
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THE WISCONSIN BILL 


Governor Phillip has signed the Education 
bill which provides for a modified Central Board 
of Education with control of the financial affairs 
of the various educational institutions of the 
State. 

The Board as created will consist of three ex- 
officio members, namely, the governor, secre- 
tary of state and superintendent of public in- 
struction. There will be representatives of the 
two educational institutions, university and nor- 
mal schools. 
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LUCKY IMPERIAL VALLEY 








Imperial Valley deserves all the luck that has 
come to her in securing B. R. Crandall, of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, for the Holtsville Union 
High School and S, H. Thompson of Monrovia 
for the Brawley Union High School. W. T. 
Randall of Brawley goes to the El Centro 
Union High School. No equal area and popula- 
tion could capture a better combination than 
this. Thompson has already done extra good 
work in Nebraska, Nevada and California and 
Crandall’s schools in Idaho Falls were among 
the most progressive in the country. They will 
have every possible opportunity in the Imperial 
Valley under County Superintendent| A. P. 
Shibley. 

——_———*- -#-@ o-@-e 
PREJUDICES FADE AWAY 


The election of a high school teacher is rarely 
of material importance but the election of Prin- 
cipal Reed of the Omaha High School to a 
similar position in Louisville at an increase of 
$500 in salary is significant. It emplHasizes 
the fact that high school principals are getting 
into the class with superintendents in that they 
can pass state lines and sectional lines. Rarely 
has a Southern city elected a principal in service 
in the North to a position in the South. Rarely 
has a Southern city paid a larger salary than 
a Northern city. Louisville has been making 
important strides educationally for some time 
and now she announces emphatically that she 
has cast provincialism to the winds and has 
nationalized herself completely. 





Springfield, Illinois, has also taken an un- 
expected departure in going to Wichita, Kan- 
sas, for Principal Allen for its high school. 
When Louisville goes to Omaha, and Spring- 
field goes to Wichita for high school principals, 
prejudices are fast fading away. 
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PORTLAND’S LATEST LUCK 


Superintendent L. R. Alderman of Portland, 
Oregon, announces the gift of $100,000 by S. 
Benson to the city Board of Education, for the 
Benson School of Trades. This will enable Port- 
land to build grandly upon her already im- 
portant industrial educational foundations. The 
city is certainiy in the race for educational 
leadership not only on the Pacific Coast but in 
all America. 
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SCHOOL ART IN CHELSEA 


The Prattville School, Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts, has an exceptionally fine equipment in 
art. It is an elementary school and not one 
of the largest, but the principal has been a 
masterful leader of the public, of the alumni 
and of the school itself. 

There are pictures and casts everywhere, 
all with artistic effect. The principal has in her 
room historical paintings and casts. All pic- 
tures are of scholastic, educational, literary, or 
Civic significance. 

In the building there are one hundred and 
forty-one pictures and thirty-seven casts. All 
this without any large donation from any one 
person. They are purchased by the children 
or friends of the children for the good of the 
children. 
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WELL STATED 


The State Educational Conference of Oregon 
passed the following resolution unanimously :— 
“That a school survey has merits when con- 
structive in character and initiated by those who 
can be held responsible, especially when made 
with the co-operation of the local superintendent. 
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The Methodist Church has a campaign to raise 
$15,000,000, the income of which is to be used 
for pensions for their retired clergymen. Let 
the pension idea extend more and more. 


Be sure to tell your friends what is to be 
provided for them in the Journal of Education 
in 1915-16. 


Two million persons paid admission to the 
Panama-Pacific- Exposition the first thirty days. 


Twenty-five dollars will provide a_ Victrola 
adequate for any rural school. 


The 1920 census will put the South in a differ- 
ent scale of illiteracy. 


A Spokane school has a list of sixty-five pro- 
ducts from apples. 


Shun the battle side of history as you would 
any other pest. 


Happy the man who has published no “scien- 
tific tests.” 


Report of the N. E. A. in next issue, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE SINKING OF THE ARABIC. 

The torpedoing of the White Star liner 
Arabic by a German submarine off Fastnet is 
not only a violation of all the laws of humanity 
and civilized warfare but it brings to an acute 
phase the relations between Germany and the 
United States. The Arabic was bound from 
Liverpool to New York; and there was there- 
fore no question about there being contraband 
or stores of amunition on board. She was a 
merchant vessel, carrying about 200 passengers, 
among whom were a number of Americans. 
She was attacked without warning, and sank 
within eleven minutes after the torpedo struck 
her. That the loss of life was as small as it was 
was due to the quick launching of the boats and 
not to any consideration shown by the German 
commander. In its intention, and as a deliber- 
ate attack upon non-combatants and neutrals, 
the crime belongs in the same class with the 
sinking of the Lusitania. 


IS THIS THE GERMAN ANSWER? 

It was predicted in some quarters, when the 
last American note was sent to Berlin that 
Germany would make no diplomatic answer, 
but would reply to it through her submarines. 
It seems as if the sinking of the Arabic may 
have been meant for such an answer. It is a 
flat denial of the claims of the United States, 
and a contemptuous repetition of the very of- 
fence which calied out the protest of the Ameri- 
can Government. It seems to make further 
diplomatic correspondence and the exchange of 
courteous phrases impossible. Either the 
solemn words of warning in the American notes 
meant what they seemed to mean, or they 
meant nothing. Apparently, Germany has 
reached the latter conclusion, or else she thinks 
it safe, by reason of our unpreparedness, to 
go to any lengths in defying the United States. 
GERMAN CONSPIRACIES AND PROPAGANDA 

The disclosures of German conspiracies and 
propaganda made in the letters, despatches and 
other documents published in the New York 
World and the Providence Journal suggest that 
Germany has been as active in this country as 
in Europe in carrying forward her plans for 
world supremacy. They show German agents, 
under direct instructions from the German 
Foreign office and the German Embassy at 
Washington, planning as long ago as 1911, to 
establish numerous wireless stations in the 
Philippines, to be in readiness “when Germany 
should take the islands”; seeking permanent 
land stations in Nicaragua, to be of use if the 
Panama Canal should be fortified; purchasing 
concessions at Cartagena and Santiago, to es- 
tablish wireless communication with Sayville; 
and arranging for a chain of wireless stations 
through Centra! and South America. Also, as 
long ago as 1909, a German secret agent, Dr. 
Frank, the present executive head of the Say- 
ville wireless station, is shown trying to obtain 


access to a battleship then building at the 
Brooklyn navy yard, to study the details of its 
fire control system, which had been kept a 
secret. 

MACHINATIONS SINCE THE WAR BEGAN. 

All these conspiracies were before the war 
began. But since the war began, the docu- 
ments show a net-work of conspiracies, car- 
ried on at large cost, for the purpose of sustain- 
ing a press propaganda, subsidising willing 
journals—the Fatherland in particular—, fur- 
nishing moving picture films and plate press 
matter, paying labor organizers to stir up 
strikes at munition factories, endeavoring, 
through underhanded means to prevent the ful- 
filment of contracts made with the Allies, and 
collecting confidential data concerning the 
methods and apparatus of American manu- 
facturers. The editor of the Fatherland ex- 
presses his conviction that it was the British 
Secret Service that stole and made public all 
the incriminating correspondence; but the im- 
portant point is not how the correspondence 
came to light, but the fact that such conspir- 
acies were formed and officially sustained. 

THE STORMING OF KOVNO. 

The storming of Koyno, the important fort- 
ress on the Niemen, by the German forces, puts 
in peril the right flank of the Russian army 
north of the Sventa, and furnishes another il- 
lustration of the tremendous power of the Ger- 
man guns which seem capable of batttering 
their way through any defences yet constructed. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the real 
objective of the German movements is the en- 
circling and destruction of the Russian army, 
and, though fortress after fortress may fall, no 
decisive result can be reached so long as this 
effort fails. Thus far, the Russian retreat 
seems to have been conducted with skill, and it 
is noticeable that the number of Russian pris- 
oners taken is comparatively small. It begins 
to be conjectured that Petrograd itself may be 
the goal of the Teutonic campaign, but that 
would be a long journey and one beset with 
great risks, 

SUBMARINES AND THE WAR. 

The sinking of the British transport Royal 
Edward in the Aegean by a German submarine, 
with the accompanying loss of 1,000 men, is a 
tragedy; but it is a tragedy of a very differ- 
ent sort from the. sinking of the Lusitania, 
for in the one case the lives lost were those of 
fighting men, and their fate was one of the 
hazards of war, while in the other, innocent 
non-combatants. men, women and children, 
were sent to their deaths without warning. In- 
cidentally, this occurrence shows how little the 
submarines have accomplished thus far in what 
would once have been regarded as the legiti- 
mate work of war. The British Government 
has transported hundreds of thousands of 


(Continued on page 166.) 
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PETER PARLEY AND HIS GEOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 151.) 


—_ 


by our grandparents. He was the editor for 
fourteen years of an illustrated annual, The 
Token, to which Hawthorne contributed some 
of the best ot his “Twice Told Tales.” 


It brings us a little nearer to the dear old 
geographer when we read on the back cover 
of the “Geography for Children” a commenda- 
tion of his “Malte Brun School Geography and 
Atlas” from the Journal of Education. Every 
educational publication, still more, every teacher 
most of all, every child, should hold in grate- 
ful remembrance the man who proved that in- 
struction may be made interesting, Samuel Gris- 
wold Goodrich, “Peter Parley.” 
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REFORM SPELLING THAT REFORMS 


JOHN KENNEDY 
Batavia, N.Y. 








It is worth much to know the literal mean- 
ings of our classical words. But that would 
not justify the bringing of those meanings 
into a spelling book if they did not assist the 
spelling. They do assist the spelling, how- 
ever, and they do more than that, they do 
the spelling. When once the literal meaning 
of a classic word is observed the word is 
spelled. That is why classical scholars are 
such notably good spellers. A proper hyphen- 
ation reveals the meaningful sections; and the 
sections are a mere primary-class exercise in 
spelling. They could be spelled by a fourth- 
grade class almost without preparation. And 
the ideas which they express are just as pri- 
mary as the spelling of the sections. Classic 
words are used to express very abstract no- 
tions; but they express them by means of no- 
tions the most concrete. This is a pleasant 
surprise to the children; and it gives them 
a solid footing to start from toward the mas- 
tery of the abstract application. 

But it may be asked what has meaning to do 
with spelling. We have shown that it con- 
verts long words into short sections. But 
this is reinforced by a law of spelling. We 
spell with comparative ease what we under- 
stand. It would be nothing less than cruelty 
to assign columns of such words as “weigh” 
and “cough” if they did not mean anything. 
But they mean something very familiar, and 
this facilitates the learning to spell. And this 
fixes the spelling forever. People learn how 
they look, and their written form, as well as 
their audible form, justifies Shakespeare’s 
simile: “familiar as household words.” We 
would miss a letter from them as we would 
a lineament from the face of a familiar friend. 
And we would be disturbed by an intrusive let- 
ter. The spelling becomes familiar because 
it is the visible expression of a familiar thing. 

Syllabic spelling disregards meaning alto- 
gether. It goes further than that, it extin- 
guishes meaning. It converts a very live lan- 
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guage into a very dead one, and reduces spelling 
to a purely mechanical exercise. It first makes 
a ruin of our words, and then it requires us 
to remember the ruins. We can do 


it to a 
certain extent but at much cost. 


But the syl- 
labic speller is never quite sure of his ground; 
too great a distance from a dictionary would 
be to him an ordeal of no little suffering. The 
stem-speller is absolutely sure of his ground; 
he cannot go amiss on the familiar Saxon words; 
and he cannot go amiss on the short sections 
of the classic words. 

And compare the consequences of the two 
forms of spelling. The syllabic speller attacks 
and masters sciences in spite of his words. It 
is a sad handicap. It is a continuation of han- 
dicap, for he had at first to force his way into 
the spelling of his words. His education from 
beginning to end is a dead pull. The stem 
speller starts into his sciences under the illu- 
mination of his words. He has no dead pull; 
he works under the inspiring conditions of 
light and uplift. 

If stem-spelling reduces the difficulties of 
spelling to their lowest terms, it is a spelling 
reform. If it dissapates those difficulties en- 


tirely it is a perfect spelling reform. 
But the spelling reform that comes in 
this way is an _ educational reform. It is 


an educational reform that amounts to a trans- 
formation. And it all turns on whether you 
will place the hyphen before the second “b” in 
the word “barber” or after it. 
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FOR THE HALL OF FAME 


The interesting quinquennial election of the 
departed great for the Hall of Fame is on the 
calendar this year. And if it were not for the 
predominance of European war discussion, it 
would receive the usual edifying public press 
ventilation which helps to make this a really 
educational event, as it should be. ' 

Under the circumstances, the disputations, (if 
there are any forthcoming,) are likely to be con- 
fined to the immediate neighborhood of the 
elect 111 electors who this year “thresh out the 
wheat from the chaff” in the rich field of 175 
nominations set before them. 

These Hall of Fame electors have had a rich 
infusion of new blood this year, among whom 
are Ex-President Taft; Ambassador Page; 
Henry Van Dyke; Judge E. H. Gary; Justice 
Hughes; Justice William R. Day; Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell; Mrs. Helen Starrett, 
Chicago; Colonel George Goethals; W. 
Cable; Winston Churchill; Speaker Champ 
Clark; John R. Mott; John Wannamaker ; 
Oscar Straus, and President Hibben of Prince- 
ton University. A total of twenty-six new elec- 
tors this year fill the places of that number who 
have passed away or have discontinued their con- 
nection with the body during the past five years. 

Elections for the Hall of Fame are held every 
five years, this being the fourth. At the first 
election in 1900, 252 names were submitted of 
whom twenty-nine received the necessary ma- 
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jority of electoral votes, (fifty-one). Washington 
and Lincoln naturally headed the list followed by 
Webster, Franklin, Grant, Marshall, Jefferson, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Fulton, Irving, Jonathan 
Edwards, Morse, Farragut, Clay, Hawthorne, 
Peabody, Robert E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli 
Whitney, Audubon, Mann, H. W. Beecher, 
James Kent, Jo%eph Story, John Adams, Chan- 
ning, Gilbert Stuart and Asa Gray. 


At the second election in 1905, only eleven 
were chosen. Three of them are women, wo- 
men having been included in the Hall of Fame 
plans (by general request in 1904) which pro- 
vided for a special section to be set apart for 
women. This just action is not surprising when 
it is known that the chief donor to the Hall of 
Fame (whose name was at first withheld) is 
understood to be a woman Helen Miller Gould 
(Mrs. Finley Shepard). 


The 1905 and the 1910 elections added twenty- 
two names making a total of fifty-one “Immor- 
tals.” Those thus honored at the second elec- 
tion were John Quincy Adams, Lowell, Sher- 
man, Madison, Whittier, Hamilton, Agassiz, 
John Paul Jones, Mary Lyon, Emma Willard and 
Maria Mitchell. The third election put in the 
Hall of Fame, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Holmes, 
Poe, Roger Williams, James Fennimore Cooper, 
Phillips Brooks, Bryant, Frances E. Willard, 
Andrew Jackson Bancroft and Motley. 


The names, when chosen, are each placed 
wpon a bronze tablet, ( two feet by six feet), in 
the long, semi-circular colonade which stands 
on “Hall of Fame Terrace” at the New York 
University, linking the University’s Hall of Lan- 
guages with the Hall of Philosophy. The Colon- 
ade has places for 150 of these memorial tablets ; 
and the woman’s section (not yet completed) 
for fifty more, all of which are to be filled by 


the vear 2000 when the structure will stand ~ 


complete. The colonade surmounts a handsome 
stone base on the lower level of the terrace. 
This ground floor is a museum 200 feet long 
by forty feet wide, and consists of a corridor and 
six halls to contain mementoes and relics of the 
departed great ones. 


This year’s election is to be conducted under 
amended rules, the chief of which gives electors 
of a certain class the power to place special em- 
phasis wpon their choice of nominees in their 
own class, thus giving weight in the final 
ballot to each estimate concurred in by a ma- 
jority of any one of the seven decisions of elec- 
tors. 

The electors are also asked to designate by 
the initials M. J. F. (more justly famous) those 
nominees thus .estimated (to a number not over 
one-third of the entire list,) thus entitling them 
to enter the Hall of Fame by a majority rather 
than the two-thirds vote which would otherwise 
be required. 

The electors are given great responsibility for 
they are not only expected to add any names 
which in their judgment should appear; but also 
to erase any names which they think are not 
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famous in America, the definition of “famous,” 
being—“The condition of being much talked 
about, chiefly in a good sense; or reputation 
from great achievements.” 
_—_—————— $+ o-2- 2-0 
BI-MONTHLY SAFETY BULLETIN 


CORONER PETER M. HOFFMAN 
Chicago 

The effect of the public safety crusade as 
shown in the coroner’s records: The laboratory 
method employed in the coroner's office con- 
sists of coining the records of the office into 
material of education and placing it in the hands 
of the public through the medium of the schools, 
press, chuches, clubs, etc. A record of the dead 
—a lesson to the living: There have been 
49,239 sudden, violent and accidental deaths in 
the ten years’ record of the coroner of Cook 
County. 

There were 464 lives saved in Cook County, 
Illinois, during 1914, by converting the coroner's 
office into a bureau of accident prevention and 
securing the co-operation of railway and street 
car companies, automobile and factory interests, 
the schools, churches, newspapers, clubs and the 
public safety commission of Chicago and Cook 
County. 

The decreases in non-fatal accidents as re- 
ported by the police department are as follows:— 

Decrease in falls of all kinds during 1914, 632; 
decrease in automobile accidents during 1914, 
463; decrease in street car accidents during 1914, 
105; decrease in railroad accidents during 1914, 
80. 

By applying “Safety First Methods” in every 
department the records of crimes, casualities 
and catastrophies during the coming year from 
May 1, 1915 to May 1, 1916, can be decreased 
as follows: Crimes and arrests, 12,000; fatal 
and non-fatal accidents, 3,000; sickness from 
contagious and non-contagious diseases, 6,000; 
deaths from diseases which result from wrong 
living, 2,000; fires, 1,000, etc. 

If the coming generation is to acquire the 
poise, foresight and mental and physical habits 
that will cut down the annual number of 
catastrophies in Chicago which are the result 
of carelessness and folly, the proper place to 
commence is with the 400,000 school children, 
as it is shown that this educational work reacts 
upn the homes, the parents becoming more care- 
ful, especially with the children under school 
age, in the avoidance of scalds, burns, asphyxia- 
tions, etc., more than 1,500 of which have taken 
place during the past ten vears in the homes of 
Chicago. 

Thirty thousand preventable accidents result- 
ing from carelessness and heedlessness occur 
annually in Chicago, those which are fatal ending 
in the coroner's office and those not fatal being 
reported to the police department. Of the aver- 
age 35,000 deaths per annum reported by the 
health department, more than 22,000 are from 
diseases which are the result of downright ignor- 
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ance and wrong living and so deficient are the 
methods of education along these lines, no effort 
being made to place tabulated results of wrong 
and right living in homes, schools and the press, 
that the community have no opportunity to learn 
by experience on account of there being no 
statistical department equipped to organize and 
prepare the community’s experiences. 

——— _ —~ +0 @ 0-086. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN CANADA 


Instruction in household arts, including 
domestic science and art, has been included in 
the course of instruction of a number of the 
cities in Western Canada during the past year. 
This is true in the three prairie provinces and 
in British Columbia. Many of the rapidly 
growing towns along the Canadian Northern 
railway are contemplating adding instruction 
in the household arts for the next school year. 





In all of the Western Canada provinces special 
grants are made by the government to schools 
providing these special courses. The follow- 
ing schedule of grants by the provincial gov- 
ernment of Alberta is indicative of what is 
being done by the government to assist in tech- 
nical education: 

(a) In rural and village districts: 

1. To the School Board: An annual grant 
equal to fifty per cent. of the value of approved 
equipment up to a maximum grant of fifteen 
dollars. 

2. To the teacher: An annual grant of 
twenty dollars. 


(b) In any school district, including a town 
or city in which fewer than thirty teachers are 
employed: 

1. To the School Board: An annual grant 
equal to ten per cent. of the value of the ap- 
proved equipment up to a maximum grant of 
$100 exclusive of grants earned under Section 
18 of the School Grants’ Act. 


2. To the teacher responsible for such in- 
struction and giving full time service to the 
board: An annual grant of fifty dollars. 

(c) In any school district including a town 
or city in which at least thirty teachers are 
employed: 

1. To the School Board, for each instruc- 
tor or supervisor of household science and art 
in the employ of the board and giving full time 
service in these subjects: An annual grant 
equal to that earned for the board by a teacher 
in charge of a regular classroom. (Section 18 
—The School Grants’ Acts.) 


NOTE: “Section 18 of the School Grants’ 
Act provides that all the teachers of special 
subjects shall rank as regular teachers for the 
purposes of the government grants.” This 
means that a teacher giving her full time to 
household arts will earn for the School Board 
as much grant as a teacher in charge of one 
of the regular classrooms. 


In the province of British Columbia the gov- 
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ernment requires that certain regulations must 
be compiled with before it will provide grants 
for special instruction in domestic science. 
Among these regulations are: 


“Every instructor must hold a British Colum- 
bia instructors’ certificate of qualification. 


“Each applicant for this centificate must have 
had two years’ training, hold a satisfactory 
diploma from one of the recognized training 
colleges in Canada, the United States, or the 
United Kingdom, and hold a public school teach- 
er’s certificate, or have had other approved pro- 
fessional standing. Every application for a 
certificate must be accompanied with the usual 
fee of five dollars and a satisfactory testi- 
monial certifying to the good moral character 
of the applicant.” 


D. P. McColl, deputy minister of education 
of Saskatchewan, outlined the prospect for 
domestic science instruction in his province in 
a recent report to the Dominion Department 
of Education as follows :— 


“In order to more thoroughly organize the 
work in all the classes of the schools and give 
the attention its importance deserves, Miss Fannie 
A. Twiss of Galt, Ont., has been appointed as 
directress of the household science of the prov- 
ince. She will enter upon her duties at an early 
date. In addition to instruction at the Normal 
School, these duties will include the general su- 
Pervision, inspection and direction of the work in 
schools, attendance at teachers’ institutes and 
conventions, and the taking of such steps as may 
be necessary to make the household arts a vital 
part of our educational system.” 
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THE COST OF PLAY VERSUS THE TUBER- 
CULOSIS BILL 


HENRY S CURTIS 


It is estimated that from six to seven thous- 
and school children die each year from tuber- 
culosis. Almost all of these deaths would be pre- 
vented if these children were having the proper 
amount of open air play. At the International 
Meeting on School Hygiene which was held in 
Buffalo in August, 1913, it was estimated bv 
our foremost authority that there were one 
million tuberculous school children in this 
country, and it has also been variously estimated 
that from thirty to eighty per cent. of all school 
children are carriers of the disease. It is gen- 
erally believed that the ranks of the adult suf- 
ferers are filled from these children who have the 
disease in an incipient form. “If, by furnishing 
an abundance of fresh air and developing the 
lungs, these children could be strengthened 
against the disease or cured of it, we should save 
a very large part of our annual loss from con- 
sumption, which is estimated by the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society at five hundred million dollars 
a year. We are spending about ten millions 
per year upon playgrounds. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL PLANS IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA 


That Philadelphia is at last to have continuation 
schools is a source of great gratification, not only 
to progressive school people but also to the earnest 
workers for educational betterment in the Quaker 
City who have ardently pushed the project to success. 

It fell to the late indefatigable City Superintendent 
of Schools Dr. William C. Jacobs (Dr. Brumbaugh’s 
chosen successor) to plan the need system at the 
lowest possible cost commensurate with efficiency. 
And during the summer vacation, Dr. John P. Garber, 
acting and associate superintendent, completed the 
work left by Dr. Jacobs when he so suddenly passed 
in July after than a year’s conscientious 
incumbency of his responsible office. 

The provision of continuation schools has been 
found to be a great economic problem for Philadel- 
phia, no less than half a million dollars being the 
immediate outlay, (for about 10,000 children,) and an 
expenditure of at least $150,000 annually for main- 
tenance being required. 

It is estimated that when the new Child Labor law 
goes into effect on January 1, 1916, about 20,000 chil- 
dren who have been employed by firms in the city 
or are out of school will be enrolled. They will be if an 
adequate truant officer force is established. 

Existing school buildings are to be utilized as 
much as possible for Philadelphia’s continuation 
schools and special attention will be given to the 
individual needs of the children. This involved a 
large addition to the teaching force of the city. It 
has been found that there is need of new buildings 
and additions to buildings to the extent of 217 rooms, 
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by January 1, 1916; and provisions are made for an 
additional 150 rooms for continuation classes during 
next year. It is necessary to have not only an_ in- 
creased force in the Bureau of Compulsory Edu- 
cation, but also in the department of superintendence, 
and the division of Medical Inspection. 

The Pennsylvania Child Labor Law (which was so 
bitterly opposed by the Association of Manufac- 
turers,) is by no means an extreme or adrastic one. 
It provides that children under fourteen years of age 
may not be employed (excepting that boys over 
twelve may engage in street trades after school 
hours; that employed children between fourteen and 
sixteen may work fifty-one hours a week and not 
more than nine hours a day; that employed children 
must spend eight hours a week in continuation 
schools maintained by the school district in which 
they are employed and that hours spent in the con- 
tinuation school are to be computed as part of the 
working time. 

As the number of children, when the law will affect, 
is trifling in comparison with the whole number of 
employees in the city or in the State, it is hard to 
imagine how any employer could be put to any 
serious inconvenience. 

The feeling is strong in Philadelphia and through- 
out Pennsylvania, that the expenditure for continua- 
tion schools is a good investment. Apropos of this 
war the recent discovery that of 30,000 Philadelphia 
children holding certificates allowing them to leave 
school but 13,000 were found in employment. The 
majority, (17,000) were wasting precious time getting 
only such education as the streets afford, to grow up 
into idle and untrained citizens. 

—J. A. Stewart. 





SELECTIONS 


THE BEST DAY 
That day is best wherein we give 
A thought to others’ sorrows; 
Forgetting self we learn to live; 
And blessings born of kindly deeds 
Make golden our tomorrows. 
—Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 


——— 0 — — 


Thou who dost blame injustice in mankind 

‘Tis but the image of thine own dark mind; 

In them reflected all thy nature is 

With all its angles and obliquities; 

Around thyself, thyself the noose has thrown 

And dost a self-inflicted wound bemoan; 

‘Back to each other we reflection throw,’ 

So spoke the prophet long ago: 

And he who gazes through a glass that's 

What wonder if the world look dark to him? 
—Jalaluddin Rumi. 
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_——— 
Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 


Adorns and cheers our way; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 


Emits a brighter ray. 
Oliver Goldsmith: The Captivity. 
—_. -- 
Dutv and love, one broad way were the best- 
Whose doubts? But one or other was to choose, 
I choose the darkling half and wait the rest 
In that new world where light and darkness fuse. 


—Browning. 


A GREAT MAN 
There is an awful stillness in the sky, 
When, after wondrous deeds and light supreme, 
A star goes out in golden prophecy. 
There is an awful stillness in the world 
When, after wondrous deeds and light supreme, 
A hero dies with all the future clear 
Before him, and his voice made jubilant 
By coming glories, and his nation hushed 
As though they heard the farewell of a god— 
A great man is to earth as God to Heaven. 


—Wallace. 
a Qe 
The years before 
Have taught me some sweet, some bitter lessons; 


none 
Wiser than this—to spend in all thing else, 
But of old friends to be most miserly. 
—Lowell. 
—o—— 
Firm as the tall, brave trunks around; 
Full of life as the flower-full ground; 
Free as the boughs that sweep the blue; 
Bright as the violet’s sudden hue ;— 
So let thy life-long reck’ning be; 
So let thy birthdays come to thee! 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 
———$ 
so much bad in the best of us 
worst of us 


“There 1s 

And so much good in the 

That it hardly behooves any one of us 

To talk about any of the rest of us.” 
—Unknown. 
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A NOTABLE COINCIDENCE 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
July 10, 1915. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
My dear Sir: You will beinterested, Ibelieve, in a 
rather notable coincidence that is presented in the Jour- 
nal of Education for this month in connection with the 
State Normal School at Bridgewater, Mass., which had 
the first building in America erected for normal 
school purposes. Herein is the coincidence: Seven 
miles southwest of Harrisonburg is the town of 
Bridgewater, Virginia, where, from 1873 to 1878, was 
conducted the first real normal school in the state of 
Virginia. A few years later another normal school 
was established there, which has developed into the 
present Bridgewater College. 

The Bridgewater (Virginia) Normal School of 
1873-1878 was conducted by Alcide Reichenbach, a 
native of Switzerland, J. D. Bucher, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, A. L. Funk, Miss Virginia Paul, Miss Laura 
O’Ferrall (sister of C. T. O’Ferrall, governor of Vir- 
ginia from 1894 to 1898), and others. It provided a 
two-year course and a four-year course, following the 
best American and German models. A model school 
for observation was conducted in connection with the 
normal school. Superintendent W. H. Ruffner spoke 
in very high terms of the work done. Several of the 
students of this school have won distinction in the 
teaching profession, and the influence of the institu- 
tion has been markedly helpful in our state. 

John W. Wayland. 
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EDUCATION FOR MAINE’S LIGHT HOUSE CHIL+ 
DREN 

A unique experiment has this summer been under- 
taken by the Maine State Department of Education in 
the education of light house children. Maine has, on 
account of its irregular coast line, an unusual number 
of light houses and many of these are at isolated off 
shore points. All light houses are, of course, located 
on U. S. government reservations. For several years 
the State has recognized the needs of the light house 
children and has provided for their free schooling by 
a state law which admits them free of tuition into 
any public school of the state. For a large number 
of the children the law makes adequate provision 
since some of the stations are near to public schools. 
Ten or twelve stations, however, are so remote from 
schools that the law is of small avail since the sta- 
tions are too distant from schools to make it prac- 
ticable for children to attend. 

For the benefit of these very remote and isolated 
light stations the State Department of Education is 
this summer adopting a modification of the idea of 
the travelling teacher which has been in practice for 
some time in certain parts of Europe. As_ funds 
would not permit the employment of a teacher for 
each separate station the Maine Department employs 
a teacher who will spend her entire time, save for a 
few weeks in winter, in going from one station to 
another. Her duty is to provide outlines of work and 
study, remain with the children of the light station 
for a few weeks for directing and testing their work 
and to leave with the mother suggestions for carrying 
it on until her next visit. The light house Bureau of 
the National government is taking much interest in 
the experiment and furnishes the teacher with trans- 
portation on government tenders. While the plan is 
as yet in an experimental stage, having been in oper- 
ation only since July Ist, it already promises to prove 
an effective means of extending some degree of edu- 
cational opportunity to a class of children who have 
hitherto been without school privileges. 
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BOOK TABLE 


_—_— 


A MIDDLE ENGLISH READER. Edited, with 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, Ph. D., Professor of Eng- 
lish in Western Reserve University. New and 
revised edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. CXXVII + 478 pages. Price, $2.00 
After but ten years of publication, with three re- 

printings, the editor of Emerson’s Middle English 

Reader has taken the opportunity of revising his 

work before presenting another edition of this stan- 

dard text-book. As at present constituted the work 
consists (1) of a grammatical introduction to Middle 

English (127 pp.), covering the language and dialects, 

the orthography and pronunciation, the phonology, 

and the inflexions, (2) the text proper (246 pp), con- 
sisting of selections from thirteen works written in 
the Midland dialect (which Professor Emerson takes 
as the foundation for Middle English study), and 
from eighteen works representing the dialects of the 

North, the South, and the City of London, (3) Notes 

(72 pp.) and (4) Glossary (160 pp.). Among the texts 

represented are the Peterborough Chronicle, the 

dedication to the “Ormulum,” the “Story of Joseph,” 
the “Debate-of the Body and Soul,” “Havelok the 

Dane,” “The Earl of Toulouse,” the songs of Laurence 

Minot, Barbour’s “Bruce,” Layamon’s “Brut,” the 

Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, the first petition 

to Parliament in English, and the Canterbury Tales 

The editorial apparatus represents a vast amount of 

painstaking and scholarly work, and is abreast with 

the most recent developments in the field. 

“A Middle English Reader” is important both to 
students who have had training in Anglo-Saxon and 
wish to continue their historical study of the lan- 
guage, and to those who, lacking that training, wish 
to become familiar with the vast storehouse of lit- 
erature of the fourteenth and _ fifteenth centuries 
with which, unhappily, few but the specialist are 
acquainted. Despite the common impression, there 
is much that is as interesting, as ideally conceived, 
and as well-written, in the literature of the Middle 
Ages, as can be found in a similar amount of the lit- 
erary output of any other period of the world’s 
history. Professor Emerson’s book serves as an 
open sesame to a great deal of this material. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 

TURY. 1700-1725. Edited with Introduction and 

Notes by Willard Higley Durham, Ph. D., New 

Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. Cloth. 445 

pages. Price, $1.75 net. 

Yale University has lately published several books 
which are essential to any complete library of Eng- 
lish literature, books of great enlightenment, the 
latest of which is Dr. W. H. Durham’s “Critical Es- 
says of the Eighteenth Century.” There is a remark- 
ably effective and little appreciated way of learning 
the true import of any writers’ contribution to lit- 
erature—that of seeing what men of his time or im- 
mediately after him thought of his work. The editor 
has taken a number of the essays which form the 
text of this volume—from sources where they are no 
longer available to the public, and with these rarer 
essays he has placed a number by the better known 
essayists, Addison, Steele and Pope. The bibliog- 
raphy presents the most complete list published in 
critical works appearing between 1700 and 1725. In 
a later volume or volumes the editor hopes to take up 
essays of the remaining part of the century. Most 
of the 445 pages in the present volume are the source 
material; the editor’s notes are concise. 

THE FUTURE OF US BOYS. Fdited in the Words 
of Grown Up. By A Friend. Library binding, bold 
face type. Boston. Bobson’s Statiscal Organ- 
ization. Price $1.00 
A book about boys along modern lines. There is 

nothing unusual about it as we had heen led to ex- 

pect from the startling things that Mr. Babson has 
been doing in his business reports. We had all ex- 
pected the application of his heroically  scientic 
methods of barometric reports of business. Instead 
it is an unusually up-to-date talk about boys in 
school. It reveals a good knowledge of boys and 
their educational needs with much wholesome advice 
to parents, teachers, Sunday School superintendents, 
and the employers of boys. As in everything Mr 

Babson writes there are exceptional sentences of 

which the foliowing are good samples. “A business 
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man should be as careful to get the confidence of his 
son as to gain that of a customer.” “If the _public 
school is not training boys to be workers. it 1s un- 
consciously trainig them to be shirkers,” “If boys 
were required to obtain a certain standard of char- 
acter and usefulness in order to receive a diploma to 
enter college or graduate therefrom more thought 
would be given to these fundamentals.” “There is 
no reason why boys should not be required to pass a 
satisfactory examination in how to work.” 


THE DEAN OF WOMEN. By Lois Kimball Ma- 
thews, Dean of Women at the University of Wis- 
consin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 272 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

The finest group of books on college problems yet 
published is that put out by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company within the past few years, the group otf 
which Dean Mathews’ is the latest. Dean Mathews 
is widely known for her excellent historical work 
and her views on the administrative side of collegiate 
work will be interesting to all college people. This 
book is furthermore the first attempt to treat the 
special phase announced in its title with any degree 
of adequacy. The reason is partly that the dean of 
women is a comparatively new position. It is a 
position that has become extremely important in this 
day and age, however. 

One of Dean Mathews’ best chapters is on _ the 
social life of students. She believes that the college 
is not primarily a social settlement, nor a country 
club, but a place primarily for mental discipline and 
training. Most will agree, but many colleges do not 
accomplish this purpose with its girls. Mrs. Mathews 
points out the pitfalls. The most potent method of 
regulating extra-curricula activities is by maintaining 
a high standard in this classroom, and a_ vigorous 
administration in enforcing conformity to these 
standards. “The college publications which students 
edit, especially their ‘alleged’ funny papers, are as a 
rule not worth the time spent on putting them out.” 
Mrs. Mathews sets high ideals and difficult tasks for 
deans of women in American colleges; but all will 
agree that no college or university should be satis- 
fied with less than the author demands. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 
VOLUME IV. June, 1915. 187 pages. Over 70 il- 
lustrations. Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
This volume, prepared by the faculty of the Francis 

W. Parker School, Chicago, deals with “Education 

through Concrete Experience—A series of IIlustra- 

tions.” 

The Francis W. Parker School of Chicago, Miss 
Flora J. Cook, principal, is in a class by itself. No- 
where between the seas is there any work such as is 
regularly done there'and this volume gives a graphic 
view of what is really done and how it is done. 

The present volume contains illustrated articles on 
“Mental Imagery in Geography,” “The Pupil’s Ex- 
perience as the Source of his Problems in Arith- 
metic,” “Experience-Building in the Teaching of Geom- 
etry,” “Points of Contact of English with School 
Activities,” “How Dramatization of Stories Helps in 
Teaching Modern Languages,” “School Heating and 
Ventilation—A Study in Applied Physics,” “Some 
Laboratory Experiments Involving Real Chemical 
Problems,” “The Study of an Industry,” “A Study of 
Foods and Food Supply,” “Excursions,” and several 
other articles relating to both elementary and high 
school teaching. 

CONTES BLEUS. By Edouard Laboulaye. Edited 
by C. W. Merryweather and H. Nicholson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 108 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a companion volume to “La Chasse de Sar- 
cey,” recently noticed in this column, and follows the 
same general editorial plan, although differing 
greatly in subject-matter and style. The text con- 
sists of six children’s stories by the distinguished 
political historian Laboulaye, told in a lively, semi- 
colloquial style. The edition, like its predecessors, 
has been prepared for use as a model for practice in 
French syntax, and accordingly each story has cor- 
responding exercises illustrating single points of 
grammar and syntax containing both separate sen- 
tences and long connected passages for reproduction 
in French. The usual notes and vocabulary are pro- 
vided. : 
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STORIES OF OLD“KENTUCKY. By Martha Grass- 
ham Purcell. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 192 pages. 60 cents. 
The author of the “Stories of Old Kentucky” is a 

member of the Paducah, Kentucky, Board of Edu- 
cation, and is widely known as the writer of historical 
stories popular with children. In this volume she 
sets before the youth of Kentucky the stories of 
some of her great men, their struggles and their con- 
quests over nature. Starting way back in the ages 
when the ocean covered Kentucky, it covers surpri- 
singly with succeeding episodes the passing of the 
time down to the period of the modern scientific and 
industrial development. Told in simple, attractive 
diction teachers will find pupils’ attention easily held 
by the stories. The illustrations are good. 


— 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By A. M. Harding and 
J. S. Turner, Instructors in the University of Arkan- 
sas. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 12 mo. 
pp. 209. Price, $1.00. 

Arithmeticians will be interested in this new work. 
It includes the material usually included in a fifty- 
hour course, and is designed to meet the requirements 
of both High School and First -Year College Students. 
The subjects dealt with are “The Trigonometric Func- 
tions, Right-angled Triangles, Logarithms, Oblique 
Triangles, Applications of Trigonometry to Geometry,” 
etc., etc. In addition to the text proper is an appendix 
with five-place logarithmic tables, a table of Natural 
Trigonometric functions, and a table for reducing de- 
grees to radians—an appendix of fifty pages. The 
entire work is skilfully planned, and it claims that the 
General method is much more simplified than is usual, 
one that helps to make “Trig” more useful to the stu- 
dent, and more serviceable than is common. 


—— 


SPECIAL DAY PROGRAMS. Compiled by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Published by the same. 8vo. Paper. 165 pages. 
Illustrated. 

Michigan believes in observing special days in her 
schools, and that the teachers may be able to make 
them interesting and profitable to the pupils has pub- 
lished a very attractive work showing what such days 
stand for, and by prose and poetic descriptions and 
pretty colored pictures winning the attention of the chil- 
dren to what they are observing. It is a capital idea and 
superintendent Keeler is to be congratulated on ‘giving 
such pleasant and helpful form. Beside the days com- 
monly observed in all the states, Michigan plans also for 
“Community Planting Festivals,” “Michigan and 
Pioneer Day,” and “Schooi Exhibits.” There are thus 
twelve “special days” in all in Michigan. 


—— — 


THE PIONEER BOYS OF THE YELLOWSTONE, 
OR LOST IN THE LAND OF WONDERS. By 
Harrison Adams. Illustrated by Walter S. Rogers. 
Cloth. pp 346. Boston: 53 Beacon street. The Page 
Company. 

There is no more enchanted land than the Yellowstone 
National Park. Here are animals protected from the 
sportsman, here are wilds in which men, to say nothing 
iof boys, can be lost in reality. Why this spot of all spots 
for a thrilling story of adventure has not been utilized 
before is the wonder of it. Here are brilliant descrip- 
tions of the wonders of the Yellowstone region with a 
series of heroic settings which give it a rare fascination. 





THE ENGLISH SENTENCE, ANALYSIS: Companion 
to “2,000 Drill Sentences for Grammatical Analysis.” 
By James F. Willis, published by the author, 1427 
Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia. 

The “2,000 Drill Sentences” of Mr. Willis have made 
a multitude of pupils and students correct in their 
written and spoken English and this book of 2,500 Eng- 
lish sentences, grouped in twenty sets of exercises, is 
the perfection of the former class. They cover all 
difficulties with such a range of phases under each 
class of sentences that nothing is omitted that can 
test one’s knowledge of correct form or provide ade- 
quate practice ‘n the use of good English. Mr. Willis 
is a master of the art of teaching all phases of good 
usage in language. 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL rou 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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Meetings to be Held 


AUGUST. 


26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Vakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of — 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 


27-28: Americ.n Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 

27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion Oakland. H. F. Cope, 332 
South Michigan avenue, hicago, 
Tll., sec’y. 

80-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y 


SEPTEMBER. 


4-6: Intercollegiate Socialist Societ 
Conference. Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Miss Louise Adams Grout, 154 
Newbury street, Boston, corres- 
ponding sec’y. 

23-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. <A. D. 
V_ Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


6-8. National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Hous- 
ing Association, 105 East 22nd St. 
New York City. 

15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’v. 

15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville: Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville. secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 


ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 


18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rura: 
School Supervisor C F. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

21-22. University of New York, 
annual convocation. Albany. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 

98-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

98-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 

5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

22-24. .South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association. Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones. Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 

DECEMBER. 

27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 

Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal. Bridgeton, sec’v. 
26-31. Florida Educational Asso- 
ciation. Tallahassee. Charles M. 
Jones, Lakeland, chairman execu- 
tive committee. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
CLINTON. Lawrence O’Toole has 
been re-elected principal of the Clin- 
ton High School after being defeated 
for re-election at a previous school 
committee meeting. This ends the 
latest chapter in an unquiet school 
situation existing here for two years. 


VERMONT. 

SPRINGFIELD. Hon. Justus 
Dartt, state superintendent of edu- 
cation in this State from 1880 to 
1888 and superintendent of various 
Massachusetts localities at differ- 
ent times, died at his home here 
in August, aged seventy-nine. 

His early life was spent in Weath- 
ersfield, mostly in farming, and he 
came to Springfield in 1883 where he 
has since resided, with the exception 
of the vears from 1889 to 1898 when 
he resided in Massachusetts. There 
he was deeply interested in educational 
work, being superintendent of the 
schools in the Conway district in 1889 
and 1890. The next year he was the 
superintendent of schools in Gardner 
and during the latter years of his 
residence in Massachusetts he was 
superintendent of the schools in the 
Charlemont district. 

During his residence in Weathers- 
field he represented his native town 
in the legislatures of 1874, "78 and 
*80. 

One of the most important measures 
that he championed was saving the 
Federal money that was paid into the 


Vermont treasury for the common 


schools of the state when powerful in- 
fluences were working to have the 
money appropriated to the support of 
the colleges of the state. From 1880 
to 1886 he was one of the trustees of 
the Vermont State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and for many years he was a 
trustee of the Soldiers’ Home at Ben- 
nington. But his greatest constructive 
work was done as state superintendent 
of education from 1880 to 1888 and he 
brought to this position great wisdom 
and ability. 

MIDDLA ATLANTIC STATES. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. The board of 
trustees of Wilson College elected Dr. 
Ethelbert Warfield, now in Los. 
Angeles, former president of LaFa- 
yette College, as president of the col- 
lege to succeed Dr. Anna McCaig, 
who resigned. Dr. Warfield is prac- 
ticing law. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

BLUEFIELD. Claude R. Murray, 
superintendent at Williamson for the 
past ten years, has been elected super- 
intendent at Bluefield to succeed H. 
E. Cooper, who will study in Colum- 
bia University. : 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. The shameful delays 
which so long have marked the pay- 
ment of Georgia school teachers and 
which have become a serious menace 
to the State’s educational interests 
are due to inadequate methods rather 
than to inadequate funds, says the 
Atlanta Journal editorially. The 
newspaper continues: 

“For any given twelvemonth the 
tax income is wholly sufficient to pay 
the teachers’ salaries for that period, 
but these taxes zre not collectable 
until the end of the year, so that in 
the meantime hundreds of teachers, 
particularly those in the poorer rural 
districts, are kept waiting for the 
money they have earned. If there 
were some means of utilizing assured 
revenues from month to month, 
hefore they were actually in the 
treasury, this urgent problem, it 
seems, would be solved or at least 
simplified. 

“To this end the Senate has passed 
the Walker bill which authorizes the 
Governor ‘to draw his warrant at the 
end of each and every month of the 
current year in favor of the State 
school superintendent or the several 
county school superintendents and 
treasurers of local school svstems. in 
the discretion of the State Board of 
Education for such amount. or 
amounts as are then due the teachers; 
said warrants to be drawn on the 
funds appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for the current vear and not 
to exceed in the aggregate the ap- 
Mronriation for the public schools so 


made for that year. The warrants 
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thus drawn will be negotiable with 
responsible banks at very low rates 
of interest, and will serve the broadly 
important purpose of paying the 
teachers promptly. 

“The needs for which this measure 
provides are so urgent and the prin- 
ciples on which it is based are _ $0 
sound that it should be enacted with- 
out delay. Public servants who work 
as faithfully and unselfishly as the 
teachers of Georgia should not be re- 
quired to wait long months for small 
salaries. Such a policy is as harmful 
to the State as it is unjust to the 
individuals concerned.” * 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Miss Charity 
Dye, head of the committee on edu- 
cation of the Indiana Historical Com- 
mission, has announced a number of 
subcommittee chairmen who will as- 
sist the educational committee in 
preparing plans for the celebration of 
Indiana’s centennial next year. 

President William Lowe Bryan of 
Indiana University is chairman of the 
subcommittee on higher institutions of 
learning, and J. T. Giles, superinten- 
dent of the public schools of Rich- 
mond, is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on city superintendents. The 
other subcommittees and their chair- 
men are: High schools, Ernest P. 
Wiles of Evansville; graded schools 
of the cities and larger towns, Miss 
Jean Barnard of the state department 
of public instruction ; rural schools, 
Lee L. Driver of Winchester, super- 
intendent of the Randolph County 
schools; charitable and correctional 
educational institutions, Amos W. 
Butler of Indianapolis, secretary of 
the board of state charities. 

Charles A. Greathouse, superinten- 
dent of public instruction, has been 
made an ex-officio member of all edu- 
cational committees. 

The chairmen also will be asked to 
work in the interests of the Indiana 
pageant to be given in the autumn of 
1916, following the local celebrations 
in all parts of the state. The appoint- 
ments are considered important in 
view of the fact that the observance 
of the centennial is to be primarily of 
an educational nature. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Figures to show what 
proportion the salaries of teachers 
comprise of the present total expend- 
iture by the board of education for 
educational purposes, are being com- 
piled by statisticians for presentation 
before the Baldwin investigating com- 
mittee when that body resumes its sit- 
tings next month. 

The figures gathered so far show 
the increase in the per capita cost of 
educating Chicago public school chil- 
dren. In the vear 1904-5, the total 
per capita expenditure for educational! 
purposes was $32.84, while the cost 
per pupil, based on expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries, was $2433. In 
other words, the salaries of teachers 
formed 74 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditures for educational purposes. 

setween 1904 and 1909, the year in 
which Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was 
made superintendent of schools to 
sticceed Edwin G. Cooley, the figures 
show that the percentage expended 
tor the salaries of teachers fluctuated 
slightly. In 1907-8, it rose as high as 
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77 per cent., but during 1908-9, the 
last year of the Cooley regime, it 
amounted to 75 per cent. of the total 
expenditure. 

According to the figures compiled 
by the senate committee’s statistician, 
the total per capita eost for educa- 
tional purposes in 1908-9 was $38.42. 
The per capita cost based on the ex- 
penditures for teachers’ salaries was 
$28.79. In the following school year, 
the total per capita cost increased to 
$39.20, while the per capita cost based 
on teachers’ salaries jumped to $31.42, 
or 80 per cent. of the total. This 
was an increase of 5 per cent. over 
the preceding year. 

During the school year 1913-14, 
the last for which per capita cost 
figures have been compiled, the total 
per capita expenditure was $46.43, 
while the per capita based on teach- 
ers’ salaries was $37.27, or 80 per cent 
of the total. 

The committee’s statisticians have 
also taken figures concerning other 
schools, which were found in a bulle- 
tin of the United States bureau of 
education published in 1912. These 
figures, which are based on_ reports 
from schools in 103 cities over 30,000, 
show the following relations of teach- 
ers’ salaries to the total expenditure 
for educational purposes: In thirty 
cities the teachers’ salaries form 52 
to 65 per cent. of the total; in thirty- 
nine, 65 to 70 per cent; in twenty- 
eight, 70 to 75 per cent; in four, 75 
to 80 per cent., and in two, more than 
80 per cent. 

The figures compiled by the senate 
committee’s statisticians are based on 
average daily attendance. The figures 
follow :— 

Cost per pupil 
Tot. edu- Tot. teacher's 


Year. cational. salaries Pet. 
1904-5 $32.84 $24.33 74 
1905-6 32.32 24.64 76 
1906-7 34.67 26.12 75 
1907-8 35.19 27.17 77 
1908-9 38.42 22.79 TA 
1909-10 39.20 31.42 Ri) 
1910-11 40.92 32.15 79 
1911-12 42.15 34.19 R] 
1912-13 44.45 35.54 ei) 
1913-14 46.42 37.27 RO 


CHICAGO. Three hundred and 
thirty-one candidates will receive de- 
grees, titles, or certificates at the 
Ninety-sixth Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to be held at the 
close of the Summer Quarter on 
September 3. 

In the Junior Colleges twenty-four 
students will receive the title of As- 
sociate and in the College of Educa- 
tion twelve in Two Years’ Certifi- 
cate. In the Senior Colleges of 
Arts, Philosophy, Science and 
Commerce and Administration, 
ninety-three students will receive 
the Bachelor’s degree, and in the 
College of Education thirty- 
three the degree of Bachelor in Edu- 
cation. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. State Superintendent 
A. O. Thomas has just issued a bul- 
letin on rural school standards. Fol- 
lowing are the minimum require- 
ments for a standard rural school ac- 
cording to this bulletin. 

Term must be at least six months. 

Teacher must hold a second grade 
certificate or better, with at least 
twenty-four weeks’ normal training 
or at least two years successful ex- 
perience. 


Salary of the teacher must be at 
least fifty-five dollars per month. 

School grounds, buildings and out 
buildings must be adequate, clean and 
sanitary. 

School room must be lighted from 
the left and rear of the pupils with 
window area at least twenty per cent. 
of the floor area. 

Seats must be individual, adapted 
to the size of the children and pro- 
perly adjusted. 

Out buildings must be separate, at 
least fifty feet apart, clean and sani- 
tary. 

School must have plenty of text- 
books, supplementary readers and 
desk dictionaries. 

Reference library, 
tionary. 

School must be well organized and 
the teaching efficient. 

School must have globe, maps and 
plenty of blackboard. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. “A large section 


of Milwaukee’s educational plant, 
in so far as structural and physical 
conditions are concerned, does not 
measure up to modern standards. 
The present school plant has failed 
to keep pace with the growth of the 
school population. A large section 
of the present school plant appears 
defective in respect to matfers of 
Sanitation, ventilation, class room 
lighting and nonfireproof char- 
acter of buildings. There is an un- 
desirable lack of uniformity in re- 
spect to many physical and struc- 
tural details. Insufficient effort has 
been made to systematize the phy- 
sical administration of school build- 
ings. There is room for more ‘in- 
timate knowledge on the part of 
school directors of the physical and 
structural side of school adminis- 
tration.” 


including dic- 


These are the conclusions arrived 
at as the result of an investigation 
of physical and administrative con- 
ditions existing in thirteen of Mil- 
waukee’s graded school buildings. 
The inquiry was made during May 
and June, 1915, by the citizens’ bu- 
reau of municipal efficiency and the 
report was last week presented to 
the school board. 

The buildings examined were 
scored on a percentage basis. Fea- 
tures considered in fixing the scores 
were: 

Site, foundation, basement, gen- 
eral structural condition, fire nre- 
vention, heating and ventilation, 
sanitation, classroom conditions, ad- 
ministration, special service. 

Among the recommendations 
made are: 

Elimination of the seventy-three 
harracks buildings within two vears. 
Proner housing of school population 
is declared a prime duty of any edu- 
cational svstem. 

Standardization of school build- 
ings in regard to physical and struc- 
tural details. 





Canvass of school population to 
determine future growth as an aid 
in locating school buildings. 

Better control of janitorial sery- 
ice 

More _ svstematic 
minor repairs. 

More intimate knowledge on the 
rart of school directors of the phy- 
efeal and structural side of school 
administration. 


handling of 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


— 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The 
committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors on 
a into conditions at the Uni- 

sity of Utah has made its report. 
The committee particularly investi- 
gated conditions surrounding the 
resignation of seventeen members of 
the faculty of the university in the 
five weeks following March 18, this 
year. The faculty members who 
resigned made the following _ state- 
ment to the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors: 

“The immediate cause of our resig- 
nations was the dismissal of certain 
of our colleagues and demotion of 
others by a method so unfair and so 
arbitrary as to make it impossible to 
retain our self-respect and remain in 
the University. It is our firm belief 
that the changes made by the admin- 
istration are but the expression of a 
general policy of encroachment on 
our academic rights and duties by 
certain interests which are seriously 
threatening the efficiency of the Uni- 
versity. ” 

The committee of the university 
professors’ association which inves- 
tigated the conditions at the Uni- 
versity of Utah comprised Edwin R. 
A. Seligman of Columbia University, 
chairman; John Dewey, Columbia 
University; Frank <A. Fetter and 
Howard C. Warren, Princeton Uni- 
versity; James P._ Lichtenberger, 
Johns Hopkins University; Roscoe 
Pound, Harvard University. 

The findings of the committee so 
far as they relate to the recent dis- 
missals at the University of Utah are 
summarized in the report as follows: 

(a) Of the four charges which 
were given by the President of the 
University as his reasons for recom- 
mending the dismissal of professors, 
three specify no proper grounds for 
such action, and the fourth is without 
basis in fact. 

(b) The President of the Uni- 
versity and the Chairman of the 
Board of Regents by their recent 
action virtually gave notice that the 


expression by a professor, in private 
conversation, of an unfavorable 
opinion of their qualifications for of- 
fice would be a ground for dismissal. 
This action, unjustified in general, the 
Committee regards as peculiarly un- 
suitable in officials of a state univer- 
sity. 

(c) The governing body of the 
University has publicly declared that 
in cases of serious friction between 
officers and teachers of the Univer- 
sity, it is not concerned to know 
“who is right and who is wrong in 
the disagreement,” but only to secure 
harmony by eliminating from _ the 
University those whose services it 
believes to be relatively less valuable. 
This, in the light thrown upon its 
practical meaning by recent action of 
the Board, appears to the Committee 
equivalent to a formal announcement 
that considerations of equity have 
not been, and will not be, taken ac- 
count of by the Board, in cases in- 
volving the relations of the President 
of the University and the Faculty. 

(d) The Board has, however, 
given two irreconcilable versions of 
its attitude on March 17 towards the 
request for a judicial investigation of 
the charges. The first version is that, 
in view of the Board’s adoption of 
the last-mentioned principle, no in- 
vestigation could alter the essential 
consideration upon which the Board 
based its action; and that, in fact, 
the Board “refused to be forced into 
a public or any investigation.” The 
other version is that an opportunity 
for an investigation was actually af- 
forded the professors accused, and 
was rejected. The Committee finds 
that though the professors accused 
were invited to appear at a meeting 
of the Board, no properly judicial in- 
vestigation into the truth of the 
charges has ever a oy made either by 
the President or by the Board of 
Regents. 

(e) The Board now appears to re- 
gard either two or three of the 
charges as “not constituting proper 
grounds for terminating a professor’s 
connection with the University.” It 
has also received through this Com- 
mittee the sworn. statement of the 
professor against whom the fourth 
charge was made, categorically deny- 





ing the truth of the charge. The 
Board nevertheless refuses to with- 
draw this charge, to present evidence 
in support of it, or to re-open the 
cases of the professors against whom 
these four charges were brought. 

({) The evidence shows that, under 
the present administration, unverified 
gossip, coming from persons unwil- 
ling to assume public responsibility 
for their statements, has played an 
unfortunate part in the affairs of the 
University of Utah; and that Profes- 
sor Knowlton was dismissed without 
ewer being permitted to know who 
were his accusers, in the case of the 
principal charge against him. 

(g) In its “Public Statement” is- 
sued on March 17 in explanation of 
the dismissals, the Board denied the 
limits of freedom of speech in the 
University in such a way as to justify 
any member of the Faculty in resign- 
ing forthwith. 

The remaining chapters of the re- 
port discuss “The relation of faculty 
and regents,” “The complaint of re- 
pression,’ “The intervention of the 
Governor of the State in faculty mat- 
ters,’ “The charge of sectarian in- 
fluence upon appointments,” and “The 
present attitude of the regents toward 
requests for an investigation.” 

FARMINGTON. School _ officials 
of Davis county are beginning to en- 
large the scope of high school work 
in this county. The success that at- 
tended the centralization plan in oper- 
ation last year has resulted in the de- 
cision to place Davis county on the 
so-called “six and six” plan for high 
school instruction, whereby junior 
high schools will be maintained at 
Bountiful and Syracuse, and the fulf 
high school course will be given in 
the Central school. Pupils will be as- 
sisted in paying tr: insportation to the 
Central school, and the Bamberger 
line has promised low rates with 
special train service that will make 
the Central school available for prac- 
tically alk of the advanced pupils in 
the county. The seventh and eighth 
grades of the Bountiful and Kaysville 
schools will be taken from the grade 
buildings and will receive instruction 
in the high school buildings under the 
junior high school plan 

The course of study for the coming 
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year is shaped along lines of indus- 
trial education and to meet the speci- 
fic needs of Davis county. There 
will be an increased amount of work 
in commercial subjects, agriculture, 
mechanic arts, household arts and the 
social sciences. A new department of 
physical education will be added to 
the school, and special attention will 
be given to football, basketball, base- 
ball and track athletics. 

The high school faculty has been 
completed with Leo J. Muir, A. B., 
principal. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

EUGENE. Miss Fay Clark, a grad- 
uate of the university of Oregon, is 
to act as superintendent of schools in 
a county containing 9,883 square miles 
and having only fifteen out of sixty- 
four schools that can be reached by 
railroad. The county is Malheur, the 
southeasternmost county of Oregon, 
bounded by Idaho on the east and 
Nevada on the south and Harvey 
county on the west. The superinten- 
dent of schools in this immense area 
faces problems that might puzzle a 
county superintendent in, say, Ver- 
mont, the area of the whole of which 
state is 9,124 square miles; or in 
Massachusetts, the whole area of 
which is 1,744 square miles less than 
the area of Malheur county alone. 

In the southern part of the district 
over which Miss Clark has to travel, 
nearly 3,000 square miles are included 
in two school districts. In both all the 
children live in small _ settlements, 
where the cattlkemen and sheepmen 
keep their families while they them- 
selves are in the hills. Most of the in- 
habitants of these two districts, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, are Spanish Basques, and, al- 


though illiterate for the most part, 
they are eager that their children 
receive an education. They are firm 


believers in long terms of school and 
gladly add a ten-mill tax to their al- 
ready high taxes for the support of 
schools. They pay their teachers well 
and are proud to see their boys and 
girls learn to speak American. 

“The longest trip I have taken in 
visiting schools is something more 
than 400 miles, 150 of which we 
traveled in a wagon in which there 
were no springs,” says Miss Clark. 
“The rest of the trip we made in a 
machine. From Jordan valley, where 
we left the stage, to McDermitt, Or., 
on the Nevada line, is 110 miles. 
From McDermitt we made a side trip 
of about fifty miles to visit the largest 
of the Basque schools. We spent the 
night at a big ranch house, where the 
owner wanted us to remain a week or 
two. When I told him I could not af- 
tord to do so, meaning that I could 


not afford to pay for machine and 
driver during that period, the hos- 
pitable stockman replied: ‘You stay 


one week, two weeks, three weeks, you 
no pay at all—we no charge you.’” 
The smallest school in Miss Clark’s 
educational domain has four pupils, 
but there are several where not more 
than seven or eight attend. So scat- 
tered are the homesteaders’ settle- 


ments in the interior of Malheur 
that a impossible for 
all the children to reach school. 


Miss Clark keeps up a contin- 
uous campaign for school beterment 
Next fall the county schools are to be 
represented at the county and state 
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ARLO 


By BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB, authors of the Busy Builder's Book, Around 
the Year with Father Time, and many plays and short stories for children. 


In preparation for ARLO the authors spent two years studying 
with minute care the vocabularies of the principal first and second 


readers now used in American public schools. 


This prepared vo- 


cabulary was used as the basis of the text of Arlo. 


206 pages, thirty-five cents net, to school officials only. 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. 











fairs, twenty boys’ and girls’ industrial 
clubs have been organized this spring. 
At the county fair in September, on 
children’s day, a school program is to 
compete vigorously with the custom- 
ary diversions of wild horse breaking, 
steer roping and similar frontier 
sports. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Ernest L. Thurs- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools, is 
organizing a committee to make a 
city-wide vocational training survey, 
which will be empowered to inspect 
schools of other cities, and to make 
recommendations to the Board of 
Education for a comprehensive and 
permanent system of such education 
in the Capital. 

The recommendations of this com- 
mittee are expected to bring about 
the most general and sweeping 
revision in courses of the schools here 
ordered in many years. On the com- 
mittee, which will be announced 
shortly, will be officers, principals, and 
teachers of the public schools. 

Among the plans the  superinten- 
dent already has in mind to develop 
the vocational work are the follow- 
ing :— 

Additions to the courses at Busi- 
ness High School of such branches as 
salesmanship, and later of the more 
technical branches of business train- 
ing, such as store management, decor- 
ating, advertising, and efficiency ac- 
countancy. 

Gradual transformation of Mc- 
Kinley Manual Training School from 
a preparatory school for technical 
colleges to a school which shall teach 
such vocations as wiring, electrical 
engineering, patent attorney work, 
and drafting. 

The establishment in every section 
of the city of a pre-vocational trade 
school, such as that at the Smallwood, 
which is accounted a success after 
one year’s trial. 

A gathering of figures for a period 
of four or five years to show just 
what Washington grade and high 
school pupils do after they leave 
school. 


A survey of all the occupations 
open to pupils in Washington and the 
vicinity with a view of adapting the 
vocational courses to these needs. 

The extension of manual work in 
all grade schools, even in those which 
will remain in the academic category. 

The superintendent is contemplating 
an extensive program of which these 
are only a few features. Other 
points will be laid before the com- 
mittee, and it will go thoroughly into 
every branch of the vocational work. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART 
of the City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 





Special examinations 


October 2nd from 10 to 1 
October 6th from 2 to 5 


Enrollment 
September 27th to October 7th 





Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 





TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Prineipal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa,L 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 








Experiments of various sorts have 
been staged in schools here and 
watched closely in preparation for 
such a general movement. This year, 
at the Lenox, the superintendent ar- 
ranged to have introduced into the 


eighth grade much more manual work 
than is done in other eighth grades. 
The pupils who will go to the high 
school this year from the Lenox will 
be watched closely to see whether 
their mental development was re- 
tarded or increased by this change. 

But the most successful of the ex- 
periments was the vocational work at 
the Smallwood School there, for the 
first time this year, pupils who showed 
special aptitude for manual work 
were transferred and taught carpen- 
try, metal work, and various trades, 
while girls were taught hat trimming, 
sewing, cooking, and other domestic 
arts. 

Chief among the plans of the super- 
intendent is a school on this plan in 
every section of the city. The courses 
are to be arranged so that a pupil may 
be sent there for a year, and get 
enough regular school work to permit 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg, 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles. Cal , 343 Douglas Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


Register Now 
12@ Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





him going back to academic work and 
going on with his ciass, if he is not 
fitted for the manual training. As a 
capstone to this series of schools the 
superintendent would like to have a 
trade high school, where _complete 
courses in wiring, bookbinding, sew- 
ing, cooking, and other trades and 
occupations could be taught thor- 
oughly. 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 155.) 





troops to France and Belgium, to the 
Dardanelles, Egypt and*South Africa, 
and has brought hundreds of thous- 
ands of troops from Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia and India for the 
defence of the mother country, but 
the case of the Royal Edward is re- 
ported to be the first loss of a troop 
transport by the attack of an enemy 
submarine. 


THE REPLY TO AUSTRIA 


Readers who, through the pressure 
of other matters, or the distractions 
of headlines, failed to read the full 
text of Secretary Lansing’s reply to 
the Austrian note deprecating the sup- 
ply of munitions to the Allies missed 
one of the ablest and most convincing 
documents which the present war has 
produced. Mr. Lansing was not con- 
tent with showing how often both 
Austria and Germany have furnished 
to belligerents the war supplies which 
they now contend should not go to the 
Allies, nor with pointing out that for 
a neutral to try to equalize the disad- 
vantages of belligerents by refusing to 
one what the other was unable to get 
would be in itself an unneutral act; 
but he showed by reasoning clearly 
and keenly put that the adoption of 
the policy urged by Austria would 
make against the principles of inter- 
national law, the practice of nations, 
the national safety of ‘the United 
States and other nations without great 
naval and military establishments, the 
prevention of increased armies and 
navies, and the adoption of peaceful 
methods for the adjustment of inter- 
national difficulties. It is highly 
probable that this letter will go un- 
answered, for it is unanswerable. 
THE CASE OF THE WILLIAM P. 

FRYE 

The American reply to the latest 
German note regarding the sinking of 
the American sailing ship William P. 
Frye accepts the German proposal to 
have the amount of the indemnity 
fixed by experts, and it accepts also 
what the German note put forward as 
an alternative proposal,—namely, the 
immediate submission to arbitration of 
the question of the legal justification 
of the course of Germany in the mat- 
ter. The acceptance of the one pro- 
posal is conditioned upon the accept- 
ance of the other. Moreover, the Ger- 


man Government is frankly requested 
to state whether, pending the arbitral 
award, it will govern its naval oper- 
ations in accordance with its own in- 
terpretation of its treaty obligations or 
in accordance with the interpretation 
of the United States. 
THE SHAME OF GEORGIA 


Georgia has a bad record for lynch- 
ings, but no case of the lynching of 
negroes, numerous though they have 
been, and often atrocious in the man- 
ner in which they were accomplished, 
has aroused the nation-wide horror 
and condemnation attending the brutal 
mob murder of Leo Frank. This man 
had been convicted of murder,—partly, 
it was believed, through mob pressure 
on the jury; the death sentence had 
been afhrmed by the higher court and 
commuted to life imprisonment by the 
Governor; the Governor had _ been 
threatened with mob violence for his 
leniency; and, after the man had been 
returned to the penitentiary, he was 
murderously slashed by a fellow-con- 
vict; and, barely escaping with his 
life from that assault, he was taken 
from the prison authorities by an 
armed body of men in automobiles, 
carried a hundred miles with a noose 
dangling before him, and hanged to 
a tree,—no effort being made by the 
officers to protect him or to apprehend 
his murderers. It is the kind of thing 
which might have been expected in 
Mexico, but it is a national disgrace 
that it should be possible in the United 
States. 


Pedagogy and War 


An indication of the sort of prob- 
lems confronting educationists in 
England as a result of the War, is 
seen in the following excerpts from the 
editorial comment in the latest issue 


of the Journal of Education (Lon- 
don) : 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 


“Problems about War” is a set of 
arithmetic questions issued broadcast 
by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace with the object of 
bringing home to young people the 
wastefulness of war. Though it has 
the imprimatur of Dr. Paul Monroe, 
this exercise seems to us pedagogic- 
ally indefensible and not calculated to 
attain its object. The child is asked 
to reckon how many bicycles or 
kinema tickets might have been pur- 
chased instead of a Dreadnought: 
how many teacher's salaries might be 
paid if the cost of an obsolete bat- 
tleship had been invested at 6 per 
cent. interest. Probably the only im- 
pression left will be that war can be 
made an instrument of torture for 
young arithmeticians; but if they do 
draw a moral it will. be that war, 
whether offensive or defensive, is a 
reckless waste of money. The other 
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side of the shield—the non cauponan- 
tes bellum of Ennius, “You have the 
Pyrrhic dance as yet, Where is the 
Pyrrhic phalanx gone?” of Byron, 
the “Was schiert mich Weib und 
Kind” of Heine’s “Two Grenadiers” — 
is nowhere even suggested. An an- 
cient mathematics master of our ac- 
quaintance once spent his holidays in 
calculating what the widow's mite 
would have produced had it been 
placed at compound interest, and the 
answer was a solid globe of gold, we 
forget how many times the size ot the 
earth. But he did not use the illus- 
tration for a charity sermon, though 
he was a distinguished preacher. 


FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


Lord Haldane’s intervention in the 
debate on expenditure in the House 
of Lords was of the greatest value. 
Lord Midleton, in his opening speech, 
suggested that the cost of education 
might well be cut down. Lord Hal- 
dane would have none of it. To re- 
duce the education estimates, he said, 
would be to adopt the fatal policy of 
penny wise and pound foolish. Our 
merchants and manufacturers must in 
the future be better trained, better 
disciplined, and better educated than 
they had been in the past. There 
spoke one of the few men in England 
who really know Germany, and whose 
knowledge of Germany will yet 
useful in the country, even if 
parted directly to the Cabinet. In- 
deed, how can we effect any large 
economies in education? Building 
may in some cases be temporarily sus- 
pended; in some districts children 
may be left at home till they are five 
years old, and a few minor economies 
—in prizes, for instance—may be 
practised; but what more? We can- 
not reduce the salaries of the teachers, 
or carry on the schools with a smal- 
ler number. To cut down the med- 
ical service or the feeding, and so 
play fast and loose with the health of 
the coming generation, would be sui- 
cidal. To abridge the svstem of 
scholarships would be to diminish the 
brain power and skill available for 
meeting the future competition of our 
rivals. Lord Haldane is a man who 
looks allead, and we hope that we are 
right in inferring, from his recent 
speech to some Liberal members at 
the House of Commons, that he in- 
tends to devote much of his energies 
to education. 


HONORARY (WAR) DEGREES 


The University of London has 
decided to confer an honorary degree 
of B. A. on internal students who 
have spent not less than nine months 
in approved war service or been in- 
valided in such service. The condi- 
tions are that the students must have 
spent not less than two years in study 
in the University, have passed the 
Intermediate Examination and second 
year College Examination, and be cer- 
tified by their teachers as likely under 
ordinary circumstances to have 
passed the final test. It is not clear 
whether students who nassed the In- 
termediate while still at school 
will be eligible. The degrees thus 
conferred will be clearly  distin- 
guished from those gained by examin- 
ation; they will be recorded in special 
lists, and will, we presume, thouch 
this is not stated, have a snecial name. 
There will be nothing, of course, to 
Nrevent students who return from the 
War from obtaining the ordinary de- 
eree The arrangement applies to 
the B. A .only; those who wish for 
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the M. A. will have to pursue their | 
* studies further. Medical students are 
excluded, because medical. degrees) THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
carry the right to practise. The 
scheme seems to us to be generous to 
the patriotic students who are work- 
ing or fighting for us, while safe- 


guarding the interests of the public. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


* American Peace Society, Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. 1915 


Report of the Directors. 42 pages. 


“Teachers’ Cottages’ in Washington.” 
By State Superintendent Josephine 
C. Preston, Olympia, Washington 


Department of Education Bulletin THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


No. 27. 38 pages: 


Report of Field Force of Louisian 


Si and ag oan" pagco {YOU WANTED THAT. POSITION, Bi¢zosssc..teecusoe,n wemat 
is suggested by our ows, 


April and May, 1915. 
Office, Baton Rouge, La. 


“Catholic Secondary Education in the 
United States.” By Very Rev. 
James A. Burns, rector’ of Holy 
Cross College, Washington, D. C. 
Bulletin of Catholic Educational 


iati Vol. XI, No. 4 66 
Association. cca Genent, 1651| Pratt Teachers’ 


East Main street, Columbus, O. 


“The Preparedness of America.” By 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Published 
by Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace, Mat fete 117th A* poe eidy 
street, New Yor ity. pages. " superior Professors, 
“The United States of Europe.” comeelt eves eenaaiet truction ; 


Same author. 17 pages. 


Warrensburg, Missouri, State. Nor-| 
mal School Bulletin, 1915-16, 104 


pages. President E. L. Hendricks. 
West Virginia 


‘ mens Mer and re filled 4 

; dreds t 

ose Vingied Bie sy! ig Kello S A ene y"with ‘excellent teachers. Eateb- 
o. SE os awkey, - vo rge to employer, 

intendent of Public Instruction, none for registration. if you need & 


Charleston, W. Va. 40 pages. 


“Report of a Survey of the Organ- 
ization, Scope, and Finances of the 
Public School System of Oakland, 
Calif.”. By Protessor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, Leland Stanford Junior 

Oakland Board of 
Education Bulletin No. & 48 pages. 

Missouri State Teachers’ Association 


University. 


Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 3. 84 Pages. 


National Conference of Charities — THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ tia Tremont Boiding, Beenem 


Correction, Bulletin No. 70. 
pages. Office, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill. - 

“Simplified Spelling Bulletin, Vol. 


VII, No. 1. Proceedings of the| COHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


Ninth Annual Meeting, and news 
items. 16 pages. 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York City. 


VICTOR RECORDS 


The “Knowest Thou the Land” aria | ents, in Public Schools, Private aoe ete 
from Mignon is full of tender beauty | Schools, Normal Schools and ROC Av, /4T- TE. CHIE PR 
and rare expression, and as you hear| Colleges. Write Us To-Day. 


it rendered by Farrar and Kreisler 


on one of the new Victor Records for] The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Regien 


September. it is easy to understand 
why it ranks as one of the most beau- 
tiful melodies in the entire range of 
opera. It is  Mignon’s passionate 
longing for her childhood home and 
Geraldine Farrar renders it most 
beautifully, singing it with tenderness 
and simplicity, while a highly effective 
violia obligato is furnished by Fritz 
Kreisler. Kreisler also plays a Cho- 
pin “Mazurka” with a most interest- 
ing arrangement which the virtuoso 
himself has written and the result 
is admirable. Frances Alda and Mis- 
cha Elman also contribute a splendid 
number, a modern French song 
recently brought from Europe by El- 
man. It is entitled “Thine Eves” and 
es sings it a while Elman’s 
1onn obligato adds greatly to 

beauty of the record. ery tg 
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ORR YEE SE EY EIS 


ONLY. 
Angola, N.Y. Aug. 14, 1915 


We are in need of a teacher for 3rd - 4th grade work. Our 3rd - 4th grade is t« o large 
forone teacher and a division is necessary. Weare giving cur last year’s teacher her 
choice of grades and as we are awaiting her reply cannot say which grade the new teacher 
is tohave. The efore applicants must be ca able of taking eiiher the 3rd or 4th 

J. Henry Dye, President Board of Education 


Angala, N.Y. Ang. 20, 1915 


sah ll 


fyabe 


My dear Mr. Bardeen: 

Our Board of Education has elected Migs...............6s6, whem you recommended 
and who made personal applicatio n for the position. 

I wish to thank you tor your promptness and che care which you use in presenting 
candidates. Other agencies simply flood us. Received over thirty (30) applications for 
this one position from another agercy. Yours truly, a 

J. Henry Dye, President Board of Education; 


a gif t= i 


317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y- 





years of the successes and failures po a tg IT TELLS ROW. een 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chiccgo, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


TO Fifth Avenue 
Agency New York 
BRecommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0, PRATT, Mer, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schoo “ene 
Assistants, Tutors, and Gev- 
good Schoole to parer ts. Call es 


Brs. KH. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





sm nae ns okt! ning omit pie aati nee nace Sit « Rs 





or address 





PT ORE Ie ST AI SOY OI Te 


teacher for any desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


with good general education Wanted for cepartment work ta 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and leges im Poena- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers ‘ability to teach some yes 
tem of music and drawing secure tions $70 to $99 per month. or further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ « CY, R. L. MYERS @ CO., 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 











SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for pe! am 
| people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


363 Fifth Avenue, New York, NM. ¥. 
Télephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- Fe ASS 
s 
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ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denvet 





WM. RUFFER, Manager 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges. with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W, W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers inevery part of the country. 
TEACHER y’ 6 Beacon St. - «+ Boston, lass. 
AGENCY no 
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Long Distance Telephone, 
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Morton Grove, Cook Co., Il., Boys Taking 
Home the Fly Traps They Made at Schoo! 


Making a Soil Test 


Return at once to Agricultural 
Harvester Company « 


Loaned you Free for ts 
Name 


P.O... 


Chart W anted. 





Please add name and address 
or Director 


Chart VI of Alfalfa Set Chart X of Poultry Set 
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Free to Teachers 


Offer Closes November 15, 1915 


To Help Teach Agriculture and Domestic Science in the 
schools, we will lend, free of charge, one set of our Agricultural 
Charts. (See’sample chart pages in border of ad.) This offer closes 
November 15. 


This Chart May Be Kept Two Weeks. It can be used for daily lessons to 
the pupils and may also be used at an evening entertainment to which patrons, 
directors, trustees, and the county superintendent are invited. Use it as often 
and as freely as you like. 


We are Lending It to Help You to 


1. Get started in the teaching of real agriculture. 
2. Interest your community in the work at school. 
3. Spread information about better agricultural methods. 


The Subjects Treated Are: 


Garden and Canning Corn Poultry Alfalfa Live Stock 
Flies Weeds Pigs Soils Diversified Farming for the South 


Get and Use These Charts. It is the livest, most helpful thing you can do for your 
community. The only expense to you is transportation charges both ways. (This 
averages: within 50 miles of Chicago, 45 cents one way; 50 to 100 miles, 80 cents; 
150 to 300 miles, $1.15; 300 to 600 miles, $2.05; 600 to 1000 miles, $2.50. 

Start some Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. Put your school on the map. 

Ask Your Directors, the County Farm Demonstrator, or some public-spirited man in 
the community to donate the necessary amount. 

These charts are 6 feet square, printed on heavy muslin, mounted on an adjustable 
stand, and can be read at a distance of 200 feet. A Lecture Book containing 
fall information and instructions is sent with Gach chart set. 


Fill Out the Attached Coupon with your name and address and the name of the chart desired, and 
we shall be glad to send you C. O. D. the chart you choose. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


Agricultural Extension Department 


Harvester Building 
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